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STRICTLY FROM THE CURBSTONE 


By William R. Wood! 


I 
| oy ERY American youth has the right to an 


education at public expense. It is a part 

of his extraordinary heritage as a free citi- 
zen of individual importance under the demo- 
cratic way of living as practiced in the United 
States. If he prefers, he may attend any private 
school of his choice, provided that school will 
accept him and he can pay the costs involved. 

No restrictions should be placed by the public 
upon the right of the private school to select its 
enrollees or to charge for its services whatever 
amount it may deem necessary, or appropriate 
and collectable. Nor should public funds be 
used to support an “independent” school, private 
or parochial, for any purpose whatsoever. Under 
the free enterprise system the independent school 
has the privilege of remaining independent. 
Alumni, faculty, parents, trustees, and generous 
benefactors willing, it may teach anything it 
pleases, whenever it wishes, in any manner it 
can conceive. The United States public and its 
government, local, state, and national, exercise 
virtually no restraint. Educational accredita- 
tion agencies and institutions of higher learning 
do, but that is regulation from within the pro- 
fession and not compulsion from the outside. 
Except in the rare instance of a bit of scandal, 
the general public’s apathy towards private school 
doings is genuine and complete. 

Such independence entails extensive respon- 
sibilities. Provision beyond the merely adequate 
must be made for each youth enrolled if the pri- 
vate school is to accomplish the purposes set forth 
in its official publications, and thus justify its ex- 
istence. The typical six-hours-a-day-five-days- 
a-week routine of the public school is only an 
episode in the twenty-four-hours-a-day-seven- 
day week of the private school that must be 
home, family, and neighborhood as well as class- 
room. The private school is concerned with the 

“total development of the whole child” all the 
time! It must provide, or stand accountable for, 
practically everything that each youth wants or 
thinks he wants, for what his parents or guar- 
dians want him to have, for what the faculty 
and the administration think he ought toget, and 
somehow manage to do this under the limitations 
set by what the youth is really able to accom- 
plish when properly stimulated and directed. 


Quite a task! Yet whenever a private school 
cannot fulfill its essential obligations to its stu- 
a, one by one, it should be buried, in dignity, 

uietness, in privacy, but buried nonetheless. 

ty purposes and good intentions will not 
rene for no matter how strenuous the effort to 
stretch the gnat’s skin over the barrel head, the 
result is always the same. Good, bad, or in- 
different, a public school must stumble on as 
best it may; an independent school unable to 
live up to its standards is free to close its doors. 


II 


Inadequate financial support is undoubtedly 
a primary obstacle to greater success for all 
schools, public as well as private. Until the 
people ol hasdilen find in themselves a willing- 
ness to pay at least as much for education an- 
nually as they do for liquor or tobacco or horse- 
racing, educational accomplishment must lag 
far behind the promise for the future that it 
seems to hold for all mankind. If the United 
States is to survive as a great nation, it must 
provide its young people, a// of its young people, 
with instructional opportunities the equivalent at 
least of those available to the young people in any 
other powerful nation or combination of nations 
potentially powerful. Urgent necessity today 
makes it imperative that America cultivate to 
the utmost all familiar educational holdings and 
leave no possible experimental hinterlands un- 
explored. To this end all schools, regardless of 
origin, affiliation, or present means of support, 
must unite in one tremendous educational effort 
for the ultimate good of all men everywhere. 

For the years immediately ahead the crystal 
ball does not reveal a cloudless financial horizon 
for private schools. Certainly the prospect of 
expanding present facilities is none too bright. 
Most schools will be hard put to it to carry on 
as they are now. All educational costs, espe- 
cially instructional, continue to advance while 
current income from fixed endowment decreases. 
The ever-widening gap must be bridged by tre- 
mendously increased gifts from generous bene- 
factors or by tuition and fee charges paid by the 
students. Gifts grow more and more difficult 
to obtain under present economic conditions and 


‘governmental regulations that tend to prevent 


individuals from accumulating great wealth. 


1 Dr. Wood is Chairman of the Department of English, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill., and Director of the Community 


College in Evanston. 
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Meanwhile tuition and fee charges approach the 


breaking point. Formerly only twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent of the budget was carried 
annually by such charges; now many institu- 
tions are forced to rely upon them for seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of the total budget. 

This is a serious problem since it limits the 
freedom of the private school in the selection of 
its enrollees. It has long been common knowl- 
edge that the economic factor has determined 
too largely who should have special educational 
opportunity in America, but it remained for a 
survey of the Armed Forces of World War II to 
demonstrate clearly the extent to which that fac- 
tor has been operating. Private schools have 
from their earliest beginning in the land sought 
to offset the difficulty by a system of scholar- 
ships offered to capable applicants unable to pay 
their own way. Now such scholarships are 
needed more than ever before, in greater num- 
bers and in larger amounts, but funds to provide 
them, in general, are not in sight. As a result 
the position of the private school is inevitably 
weakened. 


III 


Unless the independent schools enroll each 
year a cross section of the capable young people 
of the country, they cannot avoid social inbreed- 
ing. Perhaps in the expanding private school 
situation of an earlier date this might have been 
overlooked as relatively unimportant or even 
not recognized as bad in itself. Today it is a 
mark of deterioration that ought not to be neg- 
lected if the independent schools hope to survive. 
It is not good for every rich man’s son to asso- 
ciate only with other rich men’s sons. The tides 
of fortune are unpredictable and frequently dev- 
astating. Strength and adaptability to meet 
whatever lies ahead derive from varied experi- 
ences made possible by wide acquaintanceship 
and association with young people of back- 
ground different from one’s own. 

It would be well, also, for the teaching staff 
to represent a cross section of the best available 
instructional talent. Boards of trustees should 
be more concerned with the problem of selecting 
a faculty of varied background than with re- 
gional scholarships for poor but deserving stu- 
dents. Perhaps it may come as quite a shock to 
many private school administrators to discover 
that at least a few fairly acceptable teachers 





have been educated west of the Alleghanies and 
that two or three gentlemen of scholarship and 
refinement have been produced even beyond the 
Rockies. 

In the past, independent schools have been 
able to attract good teachers by scheduling small 
classes and by paying top salaries. Today the 
public schools offer better pay possibilities — 
and no dormitory duty. Teachers with experi- 
ence in both frequently find the latter more ex- 
citing and satisfying. There seems to be little 
visible evidence to indicate that private-school 
opportunities for teachers will ever again be able 
to over-reach those of the public school. 

The unique service of the independent school 
in America during the past three hundred years 
has been to provide specialized education for 
those students who could pay for such individ- 
ually adjusted instruction. Need for this serv- 
ice, never confined to any one economic group, 
has become increasingly great as modern living 
has grown more complex. The demand for 
special schools to meet special needs and to 
develop special abilities expands day by day. 
In the next quarter century, perhaps, the Amer- 
ican people will recognize fully the vital signifi- 
cance of such opportunities for all American 
youth and will authorize extensive use of public 
funds to secure them. Until then, and after- 
wards, it is not a case of private schools or public 
schools, but of doth working together in com- 
plete cooperation on the tremendous task of 
educating human beings. 








1948 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current books in many fields) will 
soon be sent to all member schools. Please see that 
these Lists are brought to the attention of the vari- 
ous departments in your school (English, Social 
Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in he 
hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1948 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 

Price to members: 20 cents per copy. 

Price to non-members: 25 cents per copy. 

Mailing costs are additional. 
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A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By Frank E. Gaebelein! 


I 
r NO say that this is a time of impending dis- 


aster has become a commonplace. The 

Jeremiah note sounds with monotonous 
regularity in the utterances of statesmen, scien- 
tists, educators, preachers, and writers. Civil- 
ization is sick, and thoughtful men know it. 
Nothing less than the destruction of our western 
way of life, if not of civilization as a whole, is 
around a corner which may be turned, not a 
generation or two hence, but in this our age. 

In sheer bulk of devastation and misery the 
sequels of the last war have yet to be compre- 
hended. But there is, as President Wriston of 
Brown University has pointed out, “a more pro- 
found and a more permanent consequence” of 
world conflict than material and physical ruin. 
‘“Men’s minds have been warped, their faiths 
have been damaged, their values distorted. Con- 
fusion of ideas is an even more serious disloca- 
tion than displaced persons. ... But events 
will not wait upon a proper intellectual atmos- 
phere: choices must be made when issues de- 
mand, and decisions cannot abide a more con- 
venient season.” 

Among these decisions which “cannot abide 
a more convenient season” are certain issues 
that, bound up with our youth and their train- 
ing, are weighted with the destiny of our nation 
and thus of mankind. Should civilization sur- 
vive its present crisis and be granted a reprieve, 
hope of a better future lies with the generation 
now in our schools and colleges. And, while de- 
cisions cannot be postponed, they can best be 
made with an awareness of current thought, con- 
fused though it is. Any discussion of the central 
problems of education, therefore, requires a pre- 
fatory survey of the intellectual climate of our 
times. 

Change and revolution are not peculiar to 
government; they apply also to human thought. 
A striking illustration of this fact, and one that 
goes to the roots of our present problems, is the 
shift from the optimism of a generation ago to the 
pessimism of today. The second quarter of this 
twentieth century has dispelled as the night 
wind blows away a mist the illusion of the idea 
of inevitable progress and the natural perfecti- 
bility of man so widely held in the earlier nine- 
teen hundreds. 


Shortly after the turn of the century, the 
late Dr. David Starr Jordan, then Chancellor of 
Leland Stanford University, published a lecture, 
entitled ‘““The Call of the Twentieth Century.” 
In its pages he ventured upon prophecy; the 
new century, he said, not only was the threshold 
of great scientific advances, it would also wit- 
ness the realization of long-awaited reforms and 
the establishment of the era of universal peace 
and prosperity. What Dr. Jordan stated thus 
early was developed and expanded by many 
another influential thinker. Despite the set-back 
of the first World War, the ideas of progress and 
human perfectibility were dominant in the twen- 
ties and early thirties. Naturalism, or at most 
a mild theism based on evolutionary presupposi- 
tions, held sway over a majority of educated 
minds. In the field of education John Dewey, 
with his thoroughly anti-supernatural philoso- 
phy, became the symbol of the reigning ortho- 
doxy. And the story that one of the most pop- 
ular lecturers at Teachers’ College began a 
crowded summer course by remarking, “I shall 
now quote from the Gospel of John — Dewey,” 
is more than an amusing anecdote, especially 
when one recalls that Dewey’s volume, Democ- 
racy and Education, contains but a single men- 
tion of religion and that in a reference to the 
“conflict” between science and religion. 


But we are living in mid-twentieth century 
days. Two World Wars have come and gone, 
and a trembling humanity is poised on the brink 
of a third and vastly greater ordeal. The easy 
assumptions of the older optimism have been 
toppled by the smashing impact of recent his- 
tory. Thoughtful observers, regardless of their 
religious convictions or lack of convictions, have 
been faced with the dark reality of a world rush- 
ing toward tragedy so great as to stagger the 
imagination. The suspicion is abroad with 

rowing force that these are apocalyptic days 
for western civilization and perhaps for the 
whole world. Book titles tell the story. Pitirim 
Sorokin writes on The Crisis of Our Age, H. G. 
Wells on Mind at the End of Its Tether, and Ho- 
ward Mumford Jones discusses Education and 
World Tragedy, to name a few. Nor are serious 
works alone in reflecting the gloomy temper of 
our day. Modern fiction is increasingly pre- 
occupied with frustration, disorientation, and 


1 Dr. Gaebelein is Headmaster of Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. 
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despair. The Lost Week-end, Brain-Storm, Waste- 
land are among titles that readily suggest them- 
selves. The contemporary psychoneurotic school 
of fiction is a give-away of the increasing inse- 
curity of the modern mind, while the popularity 
of the lush historical novel and the hard-boiled 
detective story is a symptom of the same fum- 
bling grasp of reality. 

And so, if this is, as some one has charac- 
terized it, “a lost, suffering, sinful world,” we 
must in all honesty add a fourth adjective — 
“fear-ridden.” Writing in Common Sense, the 
French author Albert Camus calls this century 
the century of fear. The same thought is ex- 
pressed very personally by E. B. White, who be- 
gins a letter to the Editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune with this sentence: “I am a mem- 
ber of a party of one, and I live in an age of fear.” 
But what neither M. Camus nor Mr. White, 
nor, for that matter, many another modern, 
cares to acknowledge is the reason for the fear 
which has seized upon men. Yet the cause is 
not far to seek. Having long since given up “the 
fear of the Lord,” our western civilization, bow- 
ing at the altar of materialism, has substituted 
for the fear of God the fear of man. Today that 
terse warning, so often overlooked, of Jesus to 
His disciples, “Beware of men,” takes on a new 
and terrible meaning. 


II 


Physiography speaks of certain types of re- 
lief as drowned valleys. Today we see the spec- 
tacle of a drowned civilization, a culture which, 
originally owing much to Christianity, has now 
been thoroughly inundated by the deluge of 
secularism. In short, western civilization is on 
the way to an almost complete de-Christianiza- 
tion. And all the time man, confronted with the 
greatest problems in history, thinks to meet 
them with no other resource than himself. The 
naive comment of a popular columnist after the 
explosion of the first atomic bomb to the effect 
that we must all, now that the atomic age is 
here, have more faith in man, is but echoed in 
the closing words of a letter put out by the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists of 
which Albert Einstein is Chairman: “Sustained 
by faith in man’s ability to control his destiny 
through the exercise of reason, we have pledged 
all our strength and knowledge to this work.” 

Turning particularly to our own country, we 
face a paradox. While our leaders are unani- 
mous in recognizing the crucial nature of this 
age, the man on the street is hardly very deeply 
concerned. On the contrary, the actual working 
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religion of most Americans seems still to be what 
Professor Walsh of Beloit College calls “secular 
optimism.” Being rich and increased with goods, 
millions of us, despite lip-service to the challenge 
of the world’s plight, retain an underlying trust 
in Mammon, which seems to assure the con- 
tinuance of our own abundance even amid uni- 
versal want. 

To visualize a few sources of our spiritual 
heritage — the Puritan settlers of New England, 
the Calvinists whose influence upon the estab- 
lishment of our constitutional liberties was so 

reat, and the Methodist circuit riders — is to 
=a to mind how far we have travelled. The 
path we have taken may well be symbolized in 
the history of our universities. Harvard, while 
avoiding sectarianism from the beginning, was 
called into being, according to its charter of 
1650, to educate “‘the English and Indian youth 
of this country in knowledge and godliness,” an 
aim summed up in its twin mottos of “Veritas” 
and “Christo et Ecclesiae.” And King’s College 
(later Columbia), though setting up no religious 
barriers for enrollment, advertised in 1754 that 
“the chief thing aimed at in this college is to 
teach and engage the children to know God in 
Jesus Christ... .” That at both institutions 
the initial religious purpose has long since given 
way to secularism is no more debatable than the 
fact that almost every other American college 
of similar foundation has followed the same road. 

Nor is education alone in its secularization. 
Once the home, with grace at meals, family 
prayers, and loyalty to the church, could to a 
significant degree be counted upon to provide 
children with a spiritual heritage. But now the 
average American home is a secular institution, 
and the average child is being brought up with- 
out church or religion. In a notable article pub- 
lished in The Atlantic Monthly in 1924, Presi- 
dent Eliot pointed out that there were in America 
at that time “tens of millions of men and women 
of scanty education who are not connected with 
any church and, apparently, take no interest in 
any religious doctrine or practice. Their chil- 
dren are not baptized or christened. . . . Chil- 
dren get no religious instruction whatever at 
home or abroad and grow to maturity without 
knowledge of Christianity or any other religion 
and densely ignorant of the fundamental morali- 
ties and good manners. No such experiment on 
so vast a scale has ever been tried since time be- 
gan as this considerable fraction of the American 
people is now trying—namely, bringing up 
their children without any religious instruction. 

” But, were President Eliot writing now, 








he would have to leave out the qualifying phrase, 
“of scanty education,” because the college 
trained are today in the forefront of present day 
secularism. As for the multitude of unchurched 
young people in the United States, it has in- 
creased until it stands at no less than 27,000,000 
boys and girls. Dorothea Brande, in character- 
izing our youth in this one sentence, cuts deep 
when she writes, ““The moving picture house is 
the church of the modern adolescent; the novel 
his Bible; and he turns to the tabloid newspaper 
for the lesson of the day.” In 1946 there were 
1,685,203 major crimes committed in the United 
States, and the average age of the most persis- 
tent offenders was seventeen years. But what 
else is to be expected of a year when the ratio 
of divorces to marriages was one in three and 
the nation chose to spend over seven times as 
much on alcoholic beverages as on all churches 
and benevolences put together? 


Ill 


This preface, however, is concerned with ed- 
ucation. And so we ask: What of education in 
relation to the dilemma of America and of the 
world? Well, it is a fact that, as both home and 
church have lost their grip on American youth, 
the people of this country have looked to educa- 
tion to fill the gap. With a confidence that 
would be touching were it wholly sincere, they 
have turned their youth— body, mind, and 
soul— over to the most extensive and highly 
organized system of education the world has 
ever known. The result has hardly been a 
happy one. The plain record, not only of 
juvenile but also of adult delinquency, cries 
aloud the failure of education alone to develop 
character and personality adequate to stand up 
to the tensions of life today. 


“The educational system of the United 
States,” says a widely read writer, “has disap- 
pointed the world.”” Whereupon he runs through 
the melancholy list of our national scandals — 
easy divorce, broken homes, undisciplined youth, 
bulging jails, crowded asylums. “But,” some- 
one replies, “that is only Philip Wylie; a popu- 
larizer of diatribe is no authority on such a sub- 
ject as education.” Then listen to Dr. Thomas 
A. Briggs of Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity in his Inglis Lecture, “The Great Invest- 
ment,” declaring that states attorneys might 
be justified in bringing action against the teach- 
ing profession for malfeasance of duty. As Dr. 


Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrence- 
ville School, has put it, “The problem of Ameri- 
can education is not to secure adequate financ- 
ing. It is to set up a system of schools good 
enough to be worth financing.” And here is the 
principal of a great suburban high school, 
Howard G. Spalding of Nutley, N. J., writing a 
leading article in School and Society on “Educa- 
tion and the Crisis in Character.” After a 
forthright reference to the slump in national 
morality as shown by the breakdown in mar- 
riage, towering liquor bills, dishonest citizen- 
ship manifest in black-markets, and the callous- 
ness of both workers and employees to the rights 
of their fellow-citizens, he says, “We who teach 
must view these evidences of lack of character 
with special concern. These adults who wreck 
their homes, seek wealth by dishonest means, 
and violate all of the laws of God and man are 
our former pupils. In part we made them what 
they are. We believe in the power of education, 
yet clearly that power has not been great 
enough to build a morally sound nation.” 


But why have our schools failed in the de- 
velopment of moral character? They have 
failed, because there has been ruled out of them 
the only dynamic able to produce character en- 
during enough to weather an ethical climate 
where the winds blow in the direction of moral 
short-cuts and easy self-indulgence. From try- 
ing to do what former President Richmond of 
Union College said could not be done, when he 
declared, “You can’t make God an elective sub- 
ject,” public education has now been brought 
to the pass of refusing to give God even so much 
as elective status. All this has been done in the 
name of separation of church and state. The 
result is that the Bible, the greatest moral and 
spiritual source-book in the world, is officially 
stricken from the required reading list of our 
American youth. 


Yet may we honestly fall back upon the 
principle of separation of church and state as 
justification of this great divorce of God from 
American education? Against the background 
of the Supreme Court decision! in the Cham- 
paign-McCollum case, these words from one of 
the annual reports of the late Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler take on a prophetic meaning: 
“So far as tax-supported schools are concerned, 
an odd situation ls been permitted to arise. 
The separation of church and state is funda- 
mental in our American political order, but so 


1 Whereby all released-time religious instruction within the public schools has been ruled out, following the plea of an atheistic mother 
that attendance of other children at voluntary religious classes made her son uncomfortable, 
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far as religious instruction is concerned, this 
principle has been so far departed from as to 
put the whole force and influence of the tax- 
supported school on the side of one element of 
the population — namely, that which is pagan 
and believes in no religion whatever.” 


IV 


Dr. Butler was not alone in his contention. 
Support for the charge that the principle of 
separation of church and state has been distorted 
from its original purpose has come, not from 
“the Bible belt” of the South, but from others 
who, though not ultra-conservative, join the 
late President-Emeritus of Columbia in concern 
about the status of religion in the schools. 
Among them is Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale 
University Divinity School, who with similar 
prescience has said: “The principle of religious 
freedom which insures the separation of church 
and state is precious. It touches bed rock in its 
truth. It is a guarantee of our liberties. But 
the principle of the separation of church and state 
must not be construed so as to render the state 
a fosterer of non-religion or atheism. Yet that 
is precisely what we are doing in America today.” 

Separation of our schools from sectarianism 
is one thing. Separation from anything having 
to do with God and the spiritual life of man is 
another thing. Now it is obviously not the 
purpose of a preface such as this to plead for 
the infiltration of denominational religion into 
public education, a process certainly repugnant 
to the American spirit. Yet it cannot avoid 
protesting the progressive surrender of the pub- 
lic school to the forces of irreligion, with results 
that are all too apparent. It is significant that 
another great democracy, England, has faced 
this problem and, under a new Education Act, 
has put into a// English schools a National 
Basic Outline of Religious Instruction, prepared 
by a Committee representing both Anglican 
and Free Churchmen. Published in 1945, this 
outline rests upon three premises: “The neces- 
sity for each child (in Britain) to become familiar 
with the Bible— that is, to be versed in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures: the need for the 
moral and spiritual training — an integral part 
of an adequate education — to be based on the 
principles and standards of Christianity; and 
the influence of Christianity on the lives of men, 
the social conditions of a country, and the de- 
velopment of civilization.” Surely there is 


1Cf, the article in School and Society (29 November, 1947) by Dr. 
Be Religiously Illiterate?” 





something heartening in England’s frank ad- 
mission of the blind spot of modern education 
and her taking such definite steps to remedy it. 

But heartening as it is, we in America must 
recognize that it is not for us. England differs 
from America in having an established church. 
And our Supreme Court, in the decision already 
alluded to, has gone far indeed in the direction 
of complete severance of the public school from 
anything religious. To be sure, there are many 
who believe that certain basic religious truths, 
coupled with a non-sectarian use of the Bible, 
still have a place in public education.! Never- 
theless, when it comes to anything like definite 
Christian education, a realistic appraisal of the 
situation compels the conclusion mA such teach- 
ing is not for the public school. 

What, then, of our independent schools? 
Surely this fact of the inability of the public 
school to cooperate with religious, let alone 
Christian, education presents us with a challenge. 
It brings into sharpest focus the spiritual free- 
dom of independent education. It reminds us 
that, bound by few of the limitations which re- 
strict public education, we enjoy full liberty to 
teach religion in general and Christianity, or for 
that matter, any other faith in particular. To- 
day parents who would have their children under 
religious tutelage must turn back to the church 
and the home, the two institutions which, by 
their progressive abdication of the responsibility 
of spiritual training, have done so much to 
bring about the present situation. And if they 
desire to supplement the teaching of home and 
church, an increasing number will be looking to 
non-public schools. In all this the challenge to 
every independent school which places spiritual 
above material values is inescapable. Were all 
of us independent educators who hold definite 
religious and Christian convictions to use our 
liberty really to do something in our schools 
about these convictions, an immeasurable con- 
tribution to American character and life would 
be made. 


V 


The day of uncritical faith in the power of 
education, only of body and mind, to develop 
youth capable of meeting the overwhelming 
stress of our times is gone. These forties in which 
we are living prove the inadequacy of the trun- 
cated education which refuses to deal with the 
soul as well as with the mind of man. No na- 
tion of the occident had a more thorough system 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, entitled “Shall American School Children 
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of education than pre-Nazi Germany. Yet Emil 
Brunner placed his finger on its Achilles heel 
when he replied to the question why a nation 
such as Germany with its long Christian tradi- 
tion and with its contribution of spiritual leader- 
ship in the past should turn to outright pagan- 
ism: “Ah, there is where you make your mistake. 
The paganism of Germany was not a sudden 
thing. For over half a century God and religion 
have been gradually disappearing from the 
schools of Germany. Education has become 
secular. A generation has arisen which ac- 
knowledges no God and no longer regards those 
basic moral sanctions which are the safeguard of 
national and international harmony and de- 
cency. That is why the churches of Germany 
are empty and the nation has turned its face 
toward the darkness in the wake of Adolph 
Hitler.” And as for the orient, Japan was 
all odds the most advanced nation educationally 
in the Far East, yet she was not thereby saved 
from ruin. Mere literacy, no matter how high 
its rate throughout a nation, is only a tool 
capable of good or bad uses as it expresses the 
will of a people. 

Nevertheless, Chancellor Hutchins of Chi- 
cago recently told a Detroit audience, “War be- 

ins in the minds of men, and since education 
7 something to do with the mind, education is 
all important.” But war does not begin in the 
minds of men. It begins in their emotions. 
Long ago St. James diagnosed once and for all 
the genesis of war in two mighty rhetorical ques- 
tions: ““Whence came wars and fightings amongst 
you? Come they not hence, even of your lusts?” 
However great the extent of modern knowledge, 
it is still true that men’s actions are governed 
more by their emotions than by their minds. 
Therefore, that form of education which is pre- 
occupied with the mind alone is inadequate to 
change the springs of human conduct. 

What then is the answer to the dilemma of 
education today? For dilemma there certainly 
is. The fact that a considerable number of 
educational institutions from Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Columbia down through the 
smaller colleges and secondary schools have been 
working on, and in some instances, have pub- 
lished philosophies of education and curriculum 
revision underlines the predicament of education 
in America. The Harvard Committee in its 
General Education in a Free Society has summed 
it up in the following sentence: “Thus the search 
continues and must continue for some over-all 
logic, some strong, not easily broken frame 
within which both college and school may fulfill 


their at once diversifying and uniting tasks.” 
Educators are engaged in a search, the like of 
which has never before been witnessed, for the 
unifying factor and ultimate meaning of the 
processes of teaching and learning. And they 
have not found the answer; the very variety and 
tentativeness of the various studies show the 
question to be still in a state of flux. 

But is an answer possible? To put it very 
definitely, can anyone or any group of persons 
have the temerity to claim at this late date to 
have found the thing which the most expert 
educators of our generation have yet to discover 
— the unifying factor which will bring ultimate 
meaning and drive to education and which will 
give promise of producing in American youth 
that character without which the survival of 
our democracy is imperilled? To answer a ques- 
tion like that in the affirmative demands humil- 
ity. Any group of scholars, no matter how 
highly accomplished, would hesitate a long time 
before making such a claim for its own, original 
findings. But if it can sincerely and with com- 
pelling logic recall education to the path from 
which it wandered long ago, provided that path 
was the true one, then the claim takes on another 
hue. Let us grant that the path is an old one, 
that it is based upon certain great truths found 
in full-orbed power only in the Bible, and that 
the modern mind shies away from the Scriptural 
and theological. The fact remains that the only 
criterion for the path education must take is 
neither popularity nor modernity but eternal 
truth wedded to righteousness. 

At this point some one may object, “You 
are advocating a return to a unifying factor 
which may have been valid one hundred years 
ago. But that is impossible. Life has changed. 
The old beliefs no longer hold water. Modern 
industrial, scientific civilization has outmoded 
the religious concepts upon which our earlier ed- 
ucation was based. We could not return to that 
unifying factor if we would.” Or, as the Harvard 
Report says with urbane finality: “But what- 
ever one’s views, religion is not now for most 
colleges or universities a practical source of in- 
tellectual unity.” 

The idea, however, is not so easily interred. 
For its facile dismissal rests upon the miscon- 
ception, so dear to modern intellectual pride, 
that the Christian unifying factor of education 
is dead because man today has passed beyond it. 
In short, it is believed that the widened horizons 
of the modern scientific approach to life have 
made a genuinely Christian world-view irrele- 
vant. That is a very great error. It amounts 
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to nothing less than saying that Christ has no 
relevancy for today. Nothing could be more 
blind and false. A few years ago Walter Mar- 
shall Horton wrote a study of Christology, called 
Our Eternal Contemporary, a phrase eloquent of 


the relevancy of Christ. For nearly two thou- 
sand years He has been the Contemporary of all 
that is enduring and spiritual in man. To those 
in every age who are committed above all else 
to doing the will of God He has ever been “closer 
than breathing and nearer than hands and feet.” 
And the Book which is the great source of knowl- 
edge of Him and of His way of life is one which, 
under the most withering persecutions any book 
has ever endured, has obstinately refused to die. 


VI 


To advocate a return to Christianity as the 
unifying factor of education is not therefore to 
advocate a return to the outworn, a mere nos- 
talgic reversion to that which was once loved 
and lost. It is rather to urge a deliberate retrac- 
ing of steps to the place where education long 
ago departed from eternal reality. Moreover, it is 
to urge this in the vital context of the present, 
recognizing the eternal contemporaneity of the 
living Christ as set forth in the living Word. 

No sensible person would insist on a retreat 
to the Harvard of the seventeenth century, the 
Columbia of the eighteenth, or to the colleges 
of the nineteenth century, Christian as most of 
them were. “The letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.” The particular studies and edu- 
cational methods of a former age may have little 
meaning for today, but the Gospel which Robert 
Bridges at the close of the The Testament of 
Beauty called the 


“only deathless athanasian creed,—the which 
except a man believe he cannot be saved” 
remains the greatest liberating power in the 
world. ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free” is the master-text of Chris- 
tian education. And, though they have taken 
it over, neither modern science nor philosophy 
has any exclusive right to it. For almost in the 
next breath Jesus went on to say: “If the Son, 
therefore, shall make you free, you shall be free 
indeed.” It is spiritual truth, embodied in the 
Son of God, that strikes the shackles from men. 
It is Christ alone who quickens men’s hearts and 
emancipates them from evil. There is more to 
the good life than the intellect. St. Paul was 
voicing universal experience when he cried out: 
“The good that I would, I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do” — which is exactly 





what the pagan Ovid meant, when he said: “I 
saw the good, and approved, and — chose the 
wrong.” The same problem is with us now, 
terribly aggravated through the multiplied de- 
structive powers of mankind. And still, as in 
the first century, it demands for its resolution 
One who is stronger than evil, more powerful 
than sin, great enough to change the human 
heart. St. Bernard knew who that was, when 
he declared: “My highest philosophy is to know 
Jesus and Jesus crucified.” So does every Chris- 
tian. There is nothing narrow about this an- 
swer to the search for the unifying principle of 
education. Jesus Christ is not a sectarian Per- 
son; bigger than any human attempt to define 
His significance, He is Himself the answer. Ed- 
ucation is not theory, it is life; and the truest 
solution of its problems lies not in abstract 
principles but in a living Person. 


One thing, finally, is sure. Education as well as 
civilization, has lost the way. The sentence with 
which Dante began The Divine Comedy applies 
tous. “In the middle of the journey of this our 
life, I came to myself in a dark wood, where the 
direct way was lost.”” Whether we like it or not, 
we are now in that dark wood. Our generation 
has lost the direct way. But the way is there, 
even the Way which, before the disciples were 
ever called Christians, was the earliest designa- 
tion of the faith of Him who declared Himself 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. To get back 
on it will require the arduous cutting through of 
accretions of secular prejudice and the resolute 
following of directions none too congenial to an 
age in which material progress is preferred to 
spiritual values; above all, it will require re- 
pentance even to the humbling of our humanis- 
tic pride and the acknowledgment that, despite 
our great scientific achievements, we are wan- 
dering in the night. But it is the only way; 
and, if education is to have any hope of leading 
youth safely through the dark wood of our age, 
it must lose no time in coming to itself. 








PRIZE CONTEST 


The Editors of the Buttetin have been de- 
lighted by the response to the prize contest which 
ended February 15. Many articles were received, 
some of which have appeared in earlier issues. 
Some are published in this issue, while others will 
appear in May or will be held over until November. 

The winners of the two prizes (one for the best 
article of general interest and the other for the 
best article in a subject field) will be announced in 
the BuLtetin for May. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE MATHEMATICS 
CURRICULUM 


By Edwin C. Douglas! 


I 


UCH is being said these days about 
America’s need for a large group of 
young, well-trained scientists. Figures 

are frequently issued to show the inroads made 
by the recent war on the crop of young students 
who should be the leaders of the scientific think- 
ing of tomorrow. Under the keen guidance of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush and his committee the Con- 
gress has been made acutely aware of this present 
glaring shortage. 


It would certainly seem as if some portion 
of the responsibility for corrective measures 
could well be assumed by the elementary and 
secondary schools. Much of the groundwork 
that shapes the student’s ultimate career is ac- 
complished at these levels. Our schools have 
taken tremendous strides forward in the art of 
teaching the slow or handicapped student. A 
great deal is made of the important remedial 
work now being done at all levels of instruction, 
and justly so. Many students have been sal- 
vaged from what heretofore was considered 
scholastic wreckage. 

Unfortunately, the type of instruction af- 
forded the outstanding student has not kept 
pace with that given to his inferior. Frequently 
the brilliant children become the forgotten 
members of our educational society and are 
shamefully neglected in our crusade for improv- 
ing the lot of mediocre and poorer pupils. Yet 
admittedly it must be this neglected portion of 
our student body which forms the nucleus of 
that pool of brilliant young minds so earnestly 
demanded by the scientific needs of the future. 

It would seem almost a travesty on sound 
educational policies to permit the brilliant mind 
to become bored in surroundings where a ma- 
jority of the instructional effort is being ex- 
pended on the average boy or girl. The result- 
ing “honors grade” is then almost meaningless. 

Opponents of segregating honors students 
continually bring up the arguments of either 
“class” distinction or loss of inspirational] quali- 
ties supplied by these students to an ordinary 
class. Do not both of these arguments demand 
a rather high price when the world requires well- 
trained leaders? 


II 


Mathematics is the universal language of all 
science. It is in this field that a vast amount of 
advanced work could be aftorded the outstand- 
ing student. A recent survey of the mathe- 
matics curricula of sixteen member schools of 
the Southern New England Preparatory School 
Mathematics Teachers’ Association showed a 
promising trend toward some form of special 
instruction for good students in Grades Nine 
through Twelve. The ultimate was reached in 
a few of the schools, where Calculus and Analy- 
tic Geometry were taught as a bona fide Twelfth 
Grade course, with college credit granted to the 
course. That these schools were able to do this 
not only is a reflection of the high capabilities 
of their own faculties but also is indicative of 
the splendid basic training in mathematics given 
to good students in our independent elementary 
schools. 


A glance at the catalogues of representative 
preparatory schools discloses that a majority of 
our larger schools offer advanced work in mathe- 
matics in the last year. It is reasonable to as- 
sume from this that there undoubtedly are 
“honor” sections at each grade level. It must 
be clearly established here that this is an assump- 
tion not yet verified by careful investigation. 
One of the major objections to the general thesis 
of this article comes from the practical-minded 
administrators of our medium and smaller-sized 
independent schools. So-called “special” sec- 
tions of any sort are costly both in man-power 
and pupil-load. This is undeniably true of an 
advanced mathematics course in the average 
preparatory school. 


The major purpose of this article is to set 
forth a suggested mathematics program for a 
majority of our independent secondary schools 
which will provide more subject matter for each 
grade level of mathematics for the good student 
and, at the same time, create a sufficient num- 
ber of candidates for the ultimate Calculus 
course in the final year. The standard courses 
for the average student are sufficiently well es- 
tablished to warrant little or no change save at- 
tention to the universal plea for a more enriched 
and vibrant classroom presentation. 


1 Mr. Douglas is head of the Mathematics Department at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
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The — of securing a sufficient quantity 


of qualified students for a Twelfth Grade course 
in mathematics at the college level raises no 
truly insurmountable difficulty. This is due in 
no small measure to the splendid yeoman work 
of our elementary schools in recognizing the 
capabilities of their outstanding students at an 
early age and in permitting those pupils to forge 
ahead at a more rapid pace. 

Experience in the postwar years has shown 
that approximately one-third of the students 
starting the Ninth Grade have had a consider- 
able portion of what heretofore was considered 
“Elementary Algebra.” The majority of this 
group, particularly if they are above average 
generally, can readily form the heart of a special 
section designed not merely to review previously 
mastered techniques but to work through Inter- 
mediate Algebra during the Ninth Grade. Ex- 
perience has further proved that admission to this 
class need not be limited to that select group who 
have had algebra before. Exceptional students 
with above average I.Q.s have met the challenge 
of the rapid pace most adequately. 


It is highly essential that this section start 
at the beginning of Algebra and that the pace 
accelerate as the pupils become established in 
their new environment. It is further highly im- 
portant from the viewpoint of school economics 
that the section be larger than a standard divi- 
sion. The problem of the laggard is most readily 
solved if both the honor group and a standard 
division are scheduled simultaneously. By avoid- 
ing too much anticipation of subject matter to 
be covered in subsequent years the path is left 
open for incoming students of outstanding 
ability to enroll in this course at higher grade 
levels. 


Ill 


The pattern becomes clearer now. Plane 
Geometry can be most adequately covered in 
the Tenth Grade, with the present Senior Mathe- 
matics course reserved for the Eleventh Grade. 
Calculus and Analytic Geometry can then be 
offered in the Twelfth Grade. A word of cau- 
tion must be advanced here that close coordina- 
tion with the colleges and universities to which 
the students are going is essential. There is a 
more crying need for the expansion of the sub- 
ject material covered in the conventional divi- 
sion of the mathematics curriculum of the 
secondary school if a reasonably good student is 
to receive adequate instruction. It is clearly 
recognized that certain students could in no way 
stand the pace of the suggested rapid division 





but yet might be capable of outstanding work 
within the slightly broader limits of each grade 
of mathematics. 

The uniform experience of most teachers of 
Intermediate Algebra leads to the suspicion 
that much valuable time is wasted for a pupil 
of above average aptitude in mathematics in 
slowly reviewing all of Elementary Algebra. It 
is here in this second year of traditional algebra 
that many fertile fields present themselves. 
Determinants, the Analytic Geometry of the 
Straight Line, Statistics, Permutations and 
Caniiasiiien, the Slide Rule, are among the 
topics which capture the imagination of a group 
of pupils who frequently are bored in the tradi- 
tional course despite their high grades. 

The average Plane Geometry course resolves 
itself at best into reproducing memorized propo- 
sitions, increasing skills in rapid computations, 
and solving originals of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty. The basic nature of proof and funda- 
mental concepts of logical thinking are almost 
completely neglected. Most assuredly a certain 
portion, if not all, of our geometry classes could 
well afford time on these topics. 

The present Senior course presents many 
problems. The time element alone becomes one 
of the greatest handicaps to covering adequately 
the subject matter set forth in the requirements. 
Often pupils with a relatively poor aptitude 
appear in these classes. That they do so is 
usually due to influences beyond the control of 
the mathematics department. It is reasonable 
to assume that a major portion of the pupils 
will, however, continue with mathematics in 
college. There is no question that the correla- 
tion between teaching methods at the Twelfth 
Grade level and those of freshman year in col- 
lege is relatively poor. Many are the com- 
plaints of returning alumni that the “gap” has 
been difficult to bridge. 

Certainly a vast proportion of the students 
enrolled in the Senior course should be forced, 
on occasion, to take lecture notes and stand for 
examinations on those notes. More stress could 
be placed on reference work in the school li- 
brary. College professors assure us that empha- 
sis on algebraic proofs of fundamental proposi- 
tions is most worth while. Books such as the 
“T. C. Mits” series by the Liebers are excellent 
outside reading for the good student. There is 
a high demand for less “‘spoon feeding” at this 
level. 

Throughout the entire mathematics program 
in any school the capabilities and imagination of 
good sections should be harnessed toward pro- 
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viding a genuine mathematical atmosphere for 
the classroom. The construction of visual aid 
models for use in Solid Geometry can develop 
into a definite asset to both “dressing up” the 
classroom and improving the instruction in that 
field. Frequently students whose major inter- 
est is in the algebra will provide handsome graph 
charts or conic section models for classroom 
use. These and numerous other projects, if 
correctly coordinated, will produce a finished 
student whose contribution to the scientific 
future of the country should be most pro- 
found. 


Last but by no means least, the mathematics 
faculty should be a group of men who are keenly 
aware of the important role of their subject in 
the future of the world. They should be men 
who keep pace with the broadening applications 
of the subjects they teach. By their very ex- 
ample they should stimulate these good stu- 
dents with a desire to search out the complexi- 
ties of mathematics. 

The students are available. The challenge is 
profound. Will the mathematics departments 
of our schools meet that challenge to their tull- 
est ability? 


THE INCENDIARY BLUES 


By Sidney L. Eaton! 


I 


The great problem facing the teacher of 
English literature is to capture and hold full 
attention of the class. The sort of attention the 
English teacher requires is a complete intellec- 
tual absorption — not the spotty concentration 
of the foreign language student who puts full 
attention on the passage he is required to trans- 
late and then lapses into a pleasant satisfied 
dreamworld of vague awareness while succeed- 
ing translations are performed by other opera- 
tors. To achieve close contact with an impor- 
tant piece of literature — poetry or serious prose 
particularly — teacher and pupils alike must be 
at white-hot awareness, doth together whole- 
heartedly searching for meanings and relation- 
ships that are perceptible only to intense pene- 
tration. Both teacher and taught must bring 
to the task something of the passionate zest of 
the treasure-hunter who knows the prize is near 
but who knows that it must be unearthed, not 
stumbled upon casually. 


The first task of the teacher is to kindle his 
own fire to a super heat. His second is to main- 
tain it. Achieving the requisite temperature de- 
mands warm preparation on the teacher’s part. 
If an appreciation of poetry can be taught, how 
it can be taught on distant recollection I do not 
know. One of the constant burdens — a pleas- 
ant but frustrating one — of the teacher of Eng- 
lish literature is that no amount of last year’s 
or last summer’s planning, note-taking, gleam- 
igniting can give him the intensity of eagerness 
he needs for his ideal job. He has got to be 
fresh on it, reillumined himself with perceptions 


that he knows will be illuminating to the best 
minds in his class. It is this zest of rediscovery 
or new discovery on the preceding night that 
awakens in the teacher a yearning to share what 
he sees and feels with the minds and awarenesses 
of his pupils. This teacher desire to share is at 
its whitest and hottest in this preparation time. 
“Tf only the class were here now,” yearns teacher, 
“T could catch even the back row with this.” 
Unfortunately but naturally, the perfect spirit 
of delivery and receptivity will be dampened 
somewhat by the time lag to next morning’s 
class, but the incandescence of the teacher’s 
preparation will still retain some glow at class 
time, and the glow can be re-intensified if and 
when the spark catches in the class mind. 

The class mind is the other factor to be reck- 
oned with. It would be well to admit at once 
that we’re dealing with something purely hypo- 
thetical. The class mind, even of the best class, 
does not exist in a lump. Its capacity for igni- 
tion ranges from high octane through tired mo- 
lasses to ice. Counter interests range from class 
elections to big-league batting averages. The 
previous night’s assignment very likely lost in 
lop-sided competition to the Bruins-Blackhawk 
game over the radio. But two or three of the 
octane minds caught a Borealis whisper and, 
bless them, they have the willingness to catch a 
louder light. And even the lads who last night 
brought full worship to the number and difficul- 
ties of Brimsek’s saves on the Garden ice are 
willing to listen, if undisturbed, while teacher 
reads aloud some of the impressive portions of 
the assignment. And teacher must read aloud 


1 Mr. Eaton is head of the department of English at Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass. 
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well if the spell is to be cast. Despite his con- 
sciousness of certain alien attitudes before him, 
teacher must read as if for an M-G-M audition. 


This is the moment of miracle. Somehow the 
teacher’s glow from preparation informs his 
reading. The presentation awakens a mysteri- 
ous chemistry even in the Brimsek worshippers 
to transform their original “that guff” view into 
one of “what does it all mean?” If the teacher 
has faith in his material, and controlled feeling 
in his rendition, he establishes the necessary 
dramatic contact between actor and audience, 
and the show has promise of significance. 


II 


But the promise is a tender one. The teacher 
can overplay his appeal and lose everything in 
the internal snort of derision that will accom- 
pany a no matter how honestly felt, “Isn’t that 
beautiful?” The naive approach to the uncon- 
verted heathen leads to pM quickest damnation 
of schoolboy judgment — Bronx cheers, not loud 
but deep. If teacher gets an affirmative to sucha 
question, it will be from a chronic head-nodder, 
who in later turn will get Ais from his classmates 
outside. Teacher has failed, and from here on 
those whom he commands move only in com- 
mand, nothing in love. 

In offering delicate wares to the inspection 
of those who, if they notice butterflies at all, 
habitually handle them with fire tongs, the 
teacher of literature risks profanation of his 
deepest sensibilities. He has to play the unplay- 
able role of submitting his most cherished pos- 
sessions to an indifferent or antipathetic public 
as if the manner of their reception meant little 
to him. Antithesis of the country fair hawker, 
he must under-cry superior wares. He must be 
stolid enough to watch them trampled and 
finger-smeared without outwardly wincing, and 
yet he must be sensitively evangelical enough 
to convert unbelievers, preserving an apparent 
aloofness from that which touches him passion- 
ately. The passion must be there though con- 
cealed, muted by the unexclamatory concern for 
meaning, the “I wonder if by any chance the 
fellow who thought it worth his while to record 
this bit had this image in mind,” teacher know- 
ing that he’d face the block in defense of his con- 
viction that the “fellow” did have it. The ques- 
tion to ask after the teacher’s reading then, is 
not a swooning, “Isn’t it beautiful?’ but a non- 
committally hard-boiled, “Do any of you think 
you see what this fellow’s driving at?” If the 





teacher is strong-nerved enough to have his 
butterfly man-handled by one of the Brimsek 
boys on the back row, one of whom through un- 
conscious suasion by the reading (which had 
something) has raised a hand, the class and the 
work under fire are on the way to incandescence. 
The incoherence of the first attempter is going 
to lead another normally indifferent one to try 
his tongue at it, and finally, each having added 
something of relevance, one of the high octane 
boys, who along with teacher has been fit to ex- 
plode during the ordeal, can put on the finish. 
Or even teacher himself can venture an explana- 
tory development at this point and have atten- 
tion. Or if the fire needs deeper banking, he can 
deliberately misinterpret a line to awaken the 
shout of indignation that will gratifyingly op- 
pose him. Let him crawl out with a convinc- 
ingly humiliated, “I think you’ve got something 
there,” and the sky’s the limit from here in. 


III 

And the sky to the teacher of literature at 
the secondary school level is to have his pupils 
willing and at long last able to describe the work 
at hand in written prose that is clear and lifted 
above the dull “you’ve got to” to the sharp “I 
want to.” To rein in an honest overenthusiasm 
is more fun than to try letting out an equally 
honest lack of it. If the class had been forced to 
write before being led to attend, the written 
product, save for that of the two or three high 
octane boys, would have been painful in ie 
writing and excruciating in the reading. The 
pain of paper correction is not automatically ano- 
dyned by a real class interest, but the distinction 
between the zest of hopeful as opposed to the 
leadenness of hopeless paper correcting is a de- 


lightfully or painfully real one to the teacher of 
English. 


Don’t let the preceding and seeming never- 
fails formula of this teacher in vacation fool you. 
His average would not warrant a salary increase 
from the Yankees. But in dreaming back over 
the occasional successes when the class caught 
fire, he is aware that he was burning with the 
stuff, fell into a disarming, deceptive delivery, 
and mustered sufficient patience under agony to 
let a pupil-contagion spread the wonderfully 
dangerous germ of enthusiasm. The author is 
still wondering if he can ever again achieve it, 
and if he does, how he’s ever going to get them 
to write. 
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SPECIFIC READING DISABILITY: 
INFORMATION FOR PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


By Richard S. Eustis, M.D.! 


Editor’s Note: Many persons concerned believe that much of the scholastic difficulty often found at the upper 
secondary levels could be made less severe if certain changes were to be made in the teaching at the lowest levels. 


In this issue of the BuLLetin Dr. Richard S. Eustis, a Boston pediatrician, states the case. 


In the next issue Warren 


Koehler, of Milton Academy, will suggest practical ways and means of teaching reading. The headmasters whose 
names appear below enthusiastically commend the two articles to your attention: 
Arthur B. Perry, Milton Academy; Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Academy; William G. Saltonstall, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy; Henry C. Kittredge, St. Paul’s School; Paul F. Cruikshank, The Taft School. 


in our schools fail to learn to read, write, 

and spell as well as they should. Educators 
themselves estimate that about one third of the 
pupils in the early grades have some difficulty 
and list the following as the usual causes: Low 
intelligence, physical illness, poor eyesight, par- 
tial deatness, malnutrition, fatigue, immaturity, 
lack of interest, emotional blocking, and poor 
teaching. 

It is true that these are the common causes 
of reading failure. What is frequently not 
realized is that, buried in this mass of poor or 
non-readers, is a sizable minority of a wholly 
difterent type: the children with specific reading 
disability. 

Through no fault of their own they are un- 
able to compete successfully with their school- 
mates in reading, writing and spelling. They 
try hard, fail and become discouraged. Some 
take to daydreaming, others become thoroughly 
obnoxious “behavior problems.” Eventually, 
even without special tutoring, almost all learn 
to read after a fashion, but only so slowly and 
inaccurately that many occupations and profes- 
sions are closed to them. 

With the right kind of teaching those of 
normal or better intelligence are able to gradu- 
ate from high school and college and lead suc- 
cessful lives in the business or profession they 
are fitted for. 


[' is common knowledge that many children 


What Is Specific Reading Disability? 

Admittedly the name is not a good one, but 
it is better than the popular terms “mirror 
reader” or “left-handed reader,” which over- 
emphasize one aspect of the condition. It is 
nothing more than a descriptive name meaning 
inability in an otherwise normal, healthy, and 


intelligent child to master reading, writing, and 
spelling as quickly and easily as he masters other 
subjects, particularly arithmetic. His under- 
standing of that is good, although he may have 
some trouble through reversing digits. Specific 
reading disability may occur, of course, in chil- 
dren of any degree of intelligence, but is hardly 
worth treating intensively in those below the 
normal range. The word “inability” in the 
definition is to be taken literally. The child’s 
failure is not because he doesn’t pay attention 
or concentrate on his work. Those symptoms 
come later, after he has learned that no amount 
of effort on his part is of any use. He is simply 
unable to learn by the prevalent whole word or 
look-and-say method and learns very much more 
slowly than the average by the older phonetic 
approach. 

The essence of the disability is confusion be- 
tween the right and left directions or, more 
rarely, between up and down. This is called 
spatial confusion and is found normally in small 
children. Many first graders try to work back- 
ward at first, but most soon establish the correct 
left-to-right sequence without special help. 
Those with the specific disability are unable to 
do so and therefore are unable to learn to read. 

The specific disability is far commoner in 
boys than in girls. Whenever its victims are 
studied closely many are found to be weak in 
speech as well. They are apt to have been late 
in starting to talk and are likely to lisp or stutter 
a little. Some have quite noticeable speech de- 
fects. Conversely, lispers and stutterers are 
often rather slow readers, at least in the early 
grades. Some are left-handed, and others are 

artly ambidextrous. As small children many, 
Fat not all, were slow and clumsy in learning to 
feed and dress themselves, to run, and to hop on 


1 Dr. Eustis, of the Language Clinic of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass., is a member of the Board of Consultation 
of the Hospital. He was formerly Instructor in Pediatrics at Harvard Medical School. 
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one foot. As older children their coordination is 
still apt to be poor and many are below the av- 
erage in athletics and dancing. It is important 
to note that some show only one of these condi- 
tions; a few, all; and most, two or more in any 
combination. 

When the members of the family, including 
cousins, are well known for several generations, 
it is usual to find among them a number of simi- 
lar individuals, most of whom are males. 

Specific reading disability, therefore, seems 
to be merely a part, although the most serious 
one, of a family tendency toward confusion be- 
tween right and left, ambidexterity, compara- 
tive clumsiness, and weakness in the use of 
language. 


What Causes This Family Tendency? 


Physicians do not know with certainty. 
Apparently the different aspects are not causes 
pe ge other, with the single exception that 
confusion between the right and left directions 
seems to lead directly to specific reading dis- 
ability. The poor visual memory so often found 
in these children seems to be a result of this 
spatial confusion. It appears likely that there 
is a common underlying cause from which any 
or all of the symptoms may develop. 

When we look at the picture as a whole, we 
realize at once that it is thoroughly normal in 
infancy. An infant is clumsy, has no preferred 
hand, is confused between right and left, either 
cannot talk or uses baby talk, is apt to stutter 
when excited, and cannot read. All these con- 
ditions attract attention only when develop- 
ment along certain lines is retarded and some or 
all persist into later childhood instead of being 
outgrown at the proper ages. Evidently these 
children are unusually slow in getting good con- 
trol of certain groups of muscles and there is 
some medical evidence that this slowness stems 
from a corresponding delay in development of 
some of the motor and association nerves. 


How Common Is It? 

There are no accurate statistics. Many of 
the mild cases are missed entirely, and many of 
the more severe are incorrectly diagnosed. 
Teachers report that about a third of the chil- 
dren in the early grades have difficulty with 
reading. Most of these fail for the reasons men- 
tioned above, but about a third of the failures, 
or about a tenth of the school population, are 
victims to a greater or lesser extent of specific 
reading disability. Many of the mild cases, and 





particularly those of superior intelligence, even- 
tually learn to read satisfactorily without spe- 
cial help. About a sixth of the failures, however, 
or about one in twenty of the school population, 
never do so unless different methods are used. 


Why Does It Seem to be Commoner Now 
than Formerly? 

One reason is that more teachers and doctors 
have been trained to recognize it. In the past 
invariably, and in too many schools even now, 
its victims were regarded as stupid, inattentive, 
or lacking in concentration. 

The usual cause, however, is the currently 
popular whole word method of teaching children 
to read. This undoubtedly works well with the 
majority, but it fails lamentably with those 
suffering from spatial confusion. It does not 
emphasize sufficiently the essential left to right 
direction of reading. It stresses speed rather 
than understanding. It relies largely on learn- 
ing by looking and ignores to a great extent the 
old-fashioned way of learning also by hearing, 
saying, and writing. 

Some of us learn best through the eye, some 
through the ear, some through saying the letter 
or word aloud, some through writing it and 
most through a combination of one or more of 
these methods. In these children’the visual 
images are so uncertain that they need what is 
called in medical jargon auditory and kinesthe- 
tic reenforcement. In simpler language, they 
need to look at a word, or a letter, say it aloud, 
and write it down. This calls more nerve cells 
into action and seems to aid in recollection. 
Whatever the reason, we know that the victim 
of specific reading disability does better with 
this older approach to reading. 


Effect on the Child 

These children are failing and failure results 
in unhappiness and loss of self-confidence. They 
may try to assert their individuality by with- 
drawing from the group into solitude; or by 
showing off, lying, stealing, or vandalism; or, 
subconsciously, by complaints of a more medi- 
cal nature, such as bedwetting, indigestion, and 
even obesity from simple overeating. Even 
those who show no such symptoms at the time 
go through several years of great worry and dis- 
couragement which may leave their mark on 
them for life. 

Inability to learn quickly and easily from 
books, or to express oneself well on paper, also 
affects a young man’s choice of a career. A po- 
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tential lawyer, scientist, or author may end up 
as a misfit and unhappy farmer, mechanic, or 
clerk just because of his slow and uncertain 
reading. 

It is fair to conclude that at least some of 
our “problem children” —and even of our 
equally “problem adults” — started down the 
wrong road to compensate for their unrecognized 
specific reading disability. 


What Can Be Done for It? 


The first and most important point is to 
make the diagnosis as early as possible. When 
a child falls behind his class in reading he should 
be studied promptly. If he is found to be of 
normal or better intelligence, is in good physical 
condition with normal vision and hearing, and 
is doing reasonably well in arithmetic, but is 
failing in reading and spelling — and _ particu- 
larly if he makes many reversals! in his work — 
he should be classed as a victim of specific read- 
ing disability. 

The simplest and cheapest treatment then is 
to postpone reading until the second or even the 
third grade, by which time his coordination is 
better and the left-to-right direction of eye gaze 
more firmly established. This has been tried 
successfully by a few schools which have reported 
that children starting reading late catch up 
with the others very quickly. 

If this cannot be done, either because the 
schools are not equipped for it or because the 
parents will not allow it, a different method 
should be used in teaching. 

The underlying trouble with these children 
seems to be that at unpredictable intervals they 
reverse momentarily their direction of eye gaze 
and try to read from right to left. A word or a 
letter read correctly the first time that it occurs 
may be read backward in whole or in part the 
next time, the resulting errors making utter 
nonsense of the material 

Thus the basic aim in teaching children of 
this type to read should be to establish early and 
firmly, in their minds, fingers and eyes, the 
correct left to right sequence, and the shapes 
and sounds of the letters. As their visual 
images of letters and words are uncertain, they 
are greatly helped by the methods of audi- 
tory, and kinesthetic reenforcement already 
described. 

In schools using the whole word method of 
teaching reading, pupils who fall behind should 


be placed in a separate small group and taught 
phonetically. This may be all that is needed for 
many of them. Those who still do not progress 
should be studied carefully to determine the 
cause of their failure, which may or may not be 
specific reading disability. This study should 
consist of a physical examination, including tests 
of sight and hearing, a determination of mental 
age, and tests which grade them in arithmetic, 
reading comprehension, reading speed, and spell- 
ing. The money now spent on remedial reading 
in the upper grades will bring far better results 
if spent in the lower grades on better diagnosis 
and on teaching adapted to the child’s capa- 
bilities. 

This testing will reveal a comparatively small 
number of children of normal or superior intelli- 
gence whose specific reading disability is severe 
enough to require skilled individual tutoring 
for one or more years. 

If all were alike, all could be taught success- 
fully in small groups. Unfortunately, some 
learn more easily through the eye, some through 
the ear, some by writing, and some by a com- 
bination of these methods. This individual 
variation is the fundamental reason why some 
need individual tutoring to produce the best and 
quickest results. 

Whether the tutoring is given to groups or to 
individuals, the emphasis must be on accuracy 
and understanding rather than on speed. That 
may or may not come later according to the in- 
terests, aptitudes, and opportunities of the chil- 
dren. Unless there are other factors in the situa- 
tion, the poor concentration, the refusal to try, 
and the behavior problems all tend to disappear 
as the child gains confidence in his ability to 
learn to read by this method. 


Practical Difficulties 

Once the diagnosis has been made and the 
situation explained to the parents, the doctor 
would like to hand the teaching of his patient 
back to the school. Unfortunately, under 
present conditions, this is advisable only for the 
milder cases attending schools with good teach- 
ers of remedial reading. Although it is true 
that most schools now recognize reading dis- 
ability and many have remedial reading classes, 
very few distinguish children with the specific dis- 
ability from those who are reading poorly from 
other causes, and fewer still are able to supply 
the individual tutoring so often needed. 


1 Reading or writing “b” for “‘d”, “‘p” for “q’”’, letters which are mirror images of each other; or, in short words, “was” for “saw”, “on” 


for “‘no”; or in longer words, “astrep”’ for “‘repast”’. 
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The classes in remedial reading are over- 
crowded, the teachers overworked, and there is 
constant pressure on them to return their pupils 
to the regular classes as soon as possible. 


The result is that pupils with a mild degree 
of specific reading disability, or even with a 
more serious degree if their intelligence is high, 
do not learn to read fast and accurately enough 
to do good work in the upper grades. The severe 
cases, and the milder cases of only average in- 
telligence, are only too apt to end up in the 
special classes of the public schools, where they 
certainly do not belong; or to transfer from 
private school to private school in constant hope 
that a miracle will occur. 

These are the reasons why it is so often neces- 
sary to advise individual tutoring and also why 
the physician must undertake, although reluc- 
tantly, to supervise the tutoring. If he does 
not, wrong methods are too often used or the 
child pushed ahead too fast. 

The tutoring should be intensive at first, for 
one school period a day and for five days a week. 
It is impossible to prophesy at the beginning 
how long this must be continued. Occasionally 
it will be needed for a few months only, usually 
for at least a year, and in severe or neglected 
cases for several years. When the pupil is read- 
ing at his grade level, the frequency of the tutor- 
ing may be cut down to once or twice a week, 
but should not be stopped abruptly. 

The length and intensity of the tutoring de- 
pend on the intelligence of the child, the severity 
of his disability, and his age. In general, younger 
children respond far more quickly than older 
ones in whom years of failure have produced 
well-justified discouragement and emotional 
tensions. 


Isn’t It Expensive? 


It certainly is. Nevertheless, when the 
family can afford it, a few hundred dollars spent 
on skilled tutoring in the early grades may make 
all the difference between success and failure for 
the child in high school, college, and later life. 
When the family cannot afford the additional 
expense, the problem is left with the public 
school authorities, whose inadequate budgets in 
most communities do not give them the means 
to supply the necessary tutoring. 


How Can the Cost Be Lessened ? 


The only way that the cost to the individual 
family and to the community can be diminished 
is by recognizing children with specific reading 





disability in the first grade and teaching them 
by methods they can understand and utilize. 
Many will respond to group teaching. With the 
others, the sooner intensive, individual tutoring 
is started, the more rapid will be the response. 

When the correct methods are used these 
children learn to read, write and spell and after 
a year or so are able to compete successfully 
with their classmates. There is nothing mys- 
terious in the technique used in teaching them. 
It is merely time-consuming and expensive, be- 
cause they have to proceed for a while more 
slowly than the rest of the class and may need 
individual attention. 

The wealthy can easily afford the tutoring; 
the middle class, only at a sacrifice; and the ma- 
jority, not at all. The present situation, which 
allows children with specific reading disability 
to fail year after year with consequent frustra- 
tion and problem behavior, is intolerable in 
communities which boast of supplying free edu- 
cation for all. 

The solution lies in the hands of the parents 
of the children who are suffering. Little will be 
done until they demand relief, for there are still 
too many teachers and school psychologists who 
do not recognize specific reading disability as a 
condition separate from the other causes of poor 
reading and as one that requires a different form 
of teaching for its correction. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 


Members of the Public Relations Committee have long felt that public or community service is valuable as a 
public relations medium as well as a practical and forceful way of instilling the ideal of service in the boys and girls 


of the independent schools. 


Our guest writer for this month is Charlotte Anne Keefe, Headmistress and former 
Associate Principal of the Dalton Schools, Inc., New York City, who not only tells us the “why” 
but describes the value of community services to those participating. 


and the “‘how’”’ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


T first there is some temptation to think of 
public relations as a newly discovered, 
glittering technique dedicated to persua- 

sion and the enlisting of approval. Actually it is 
not new and has been practiced ever since people 
have communicated with each other. It can 
be said to be any means of communication to ex- 
tend understanding and to bring about coopera- 
tion between individuals and groups. It is pre- 
senting the best in either an individual or a 
group, and it presumes that there is a best to 
present. 

Ordinarily the media most used to reach 
wider circles include printed materials of all 
kinds: brochures, pamphlets, news stories, pic- 
tures, books, studies, films, advertising. One 
way which has proved rewarding produces not 
only surface cooperation but insight and mutual- 
ity of a very special sort. The educational prac- 
tice of community service for students of high 
school age brings new strength both to those 
who are the workers and to the community in 
which the work takes place. 


In contrast to academic studies, which often 
appear to place an artificial demand on young 
people, community service provides them with 
real jobs that must be done for an obvious and 
visible reason, They have experience in work- 
ing under objective conditions instead of with 
teachers who know them well. They learn to 
take impersonal orders impersonally, to know 
when initiative is called for and when one must 
comply with rules without questioning. 

Respect and affection for people of different 
backgrounds and cultures develop, and the 
ability to understand and work with them in- 
creases. One discovers, for instance, that under- 
nourished children of four do not know how to 
play tea party. Why? One finds out because 
of the unreasonably quick turnover, how much 
a nursery school teacher is paid for her many 
hours of work and one wonders how she can 
live. New appreciations of work and workers, 
and of fatigue from honest toil emerge. 


One thinks more critically of a citizen’s ob- 


ligation toward her community; mutual help 
becomes the basis for the democratic way of life. 
For example, whose fault are the slums? There 
comes an increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance and unimportance of the self; in other 
words, perspective is gained from seeing the self 
in a different setting. Being useful, needed, 
wanted, can become a freeing experience and 
give new assurance and new impetus to academic 
accomplishment. 


There is a wide range of community needs. 
Girls in the upper classes of high school can 
effectively and appropriately take responsibility 
for many types of work. In New York, for in- 
stance, where many pre-school children are cared 
for in nurseries and settlement houses, student 
help is sought out and encouraged. The nur- 
sery school teachers in the girls’ own school co- 
operate with the director of community service 
in giving preliminary instruction in child care 
and elementary child psychology before the girl 
embarks on her outside job. 

Assignments in the nurseries and settlement 
houses seem to provide a natural and construc- 
tive outlet for many students and, in turn, their 
help is received with appreciation and enthusi- 
asm. Typical of these placements are those in 
the Winifred Wheeler Day Nursery, Children’s 
Wards of Sydenham Hospital and the Presby- 
terian Hospital, and the Sunnyside Day Nursery. 

The care of school-age children is an impor- 
tant and demanding community concern and 
with them high school students can use their 
talents and skills in piano playing, singing, 
painting, shop, out-of-door and indoor games 
and dramatics. The Yorkville Youth Center, 
Eastside Settlement House, Children’s wards of 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Hospital for Joint Diseases, 
Presbyterian Hospital, and Sydenham Hospital 
have served as centers for work of this kind. 


A special example of the initiative and re- 


sourcefulness of a small group of girls is the or- 


ganization and directing of a library for young 
children in Harlem. This project is carried on 
and sustained through their own initiative and 
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energy and is a source of mutual pleasure and 
growth both to the children and the young 
workers in it. 

Work in the Light House for the Blind, where 
the direction of plays, reading aloud, shopping, 
guiding, teaching of sculpture make life richer 
and more beautiful, suggests another way of 
serving. Laboratory and pharmacy assistance 
in hospitals offer possibilities for girls with spe- 
cial skill and scientific interests. Office work for 

hilanthropic and social movements, such as 
Norld Federalists and various political action 
groups, suggests still another form of occupation. 
The possibilities are endless and vary in differ- 
ent communities. They need not always come 
through organizations or social agencies. Often 
the appeal comes from individual families who 
need help either in the care of young children or 
during an emergency or illness. 

If the idea of reciprocal community relation- 
ship is to be carried out successfully, it cannot 
be considered incidental or secondary to the 
academic program of the school. The support 
which the teachers give to it must come from 
conviction and from sincerity in recognizing 
its educational and civic values. Recognition 
implies willingness to cooperate in releasing 
the time and energy of the student, and 
in supporting her a encouragement and con- 
structive criticism. It can never be considered 
an extracurricular activity, undertaken in lei- 
sure time, and success or failure in it must 
affect the final estimate of the student’s worth. 


A Public Service Course 


Ninety-six persons attended the Introductory 
Course in Linguistics for the Teacher which was 
offered this year by The William Penn Charter 
School ‘‘as a public service in the field of educa- 
tion.” Eight lectures by distinguished men in 
linguistics were given from October to Decem- 
ber at 11 o'clock Saturday mornings in the 
school auditorium. There was a_ two-dollar 
registration fee, and lunch was served at the 
school for those making advance reservations. 
Following lunch there was a forty-five minute 
discussion period. 

“The important thing about the linguistics 
course,” said Dr. John F. Gummere, “was that 
such a thing could not be obtained except in 
special summer courses, and only in a few places 
such as Michigan. The total attendance of 96 
was divided as follows: parochial school teach- 
ers, 12; public school teachers, 14; private school 
teachers, 42; college teachers, 4; others, 24.” 
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In addition to the acceptance of the theory, 
a school must make careful plans for its execu- 
tion. There should be one faculty member in 
full standing devoting her entire time to inves- 
tigating the needs and demands of the com- 
munity, organizing the girls’ schedules, decid- 
ing how much of an individual’s time and en- 
ergy can properly be devoted to work, and in- 
terpreting plans conscientiously and steadily to 
faculty members and to parents. This person 
should be especially selected not only for her 
ability to organize but in consideration of her 
understanding and knowledge of sociology and 
psychology. There can and should be an inter- 
connection between theories met in social studies 
and their application in society. The idea of 
community service implies deepened understand- 
ing of life’s problems as well as practicality in 
job experience. 

As in every serious study or project, there 
must be just and thoughtful appraisal. This is 
dual. The individual girl is judged according to 
the strength of her contribution by those to 
whom she is assigned in the social agency. This 
estimate is included in her regular school re- 
ports and her advisor gives to it as much com- 
ment and analysis as to her academic subjects. 
In turn, too, the school becomes steadily con- 
scious of those groups in the outside world which 
are having an effect in bettering the world and 
learns much about the unending and relentless 
responsibility of education for social betterment. 


— CHARLOTTE ANNE KEEFE. 


Courses such as this are within the realm of 
possibility for many schools and make a distinct 
contribution to the community by helping to 
meet the increasing demands for adult educa- 
tional programs. 


Demands for Adult Education Increase 


Two out of five adults want opportunity to 
continue their education, according to a recent - 
Gallup Poll. This is an increase of 7 per cent 
over a similar poll taken in December, 1944. 

The survey revealed that there is a greater 
interest in adult education among women than 
among men; that the more education a person 
has the more he wants, and that the greatest de- 
mand for education is in the group from 21 to 
29 years of age. 

Even more significant is the fact that while 
commercial and trade school subjects were fre- 
quently mentioned as desirable, the demand for 





them is less than that for courses in government 
and the social sciences. 

Of those who indicated subject preference, 
22 per cent want social science, 16 per cent de- 
sire professional courses, and the same per cent 
are interested in foreign languages. Commer- 
cial subjects were requested by 14 per cent, 
homemaking by 11 per cent and vocational sub- 
jects and fine arts by 8 per cent each. 


— College and University Business, 
September, 1947. 


Evening Study Program for Adults 

Adults from Andover, Lawrence, Haverhill 
and other nearby communities have been going 
back to school this fall, at classes of the Andover 
Evening Study Program for Adults, sponsored 
by Phillips Academy. The program, a striking 
example of a private school’s public service, ini- 
tiated in 1935, was resumed in 1946 after the 
interruption of the war years, and this year has 
an enrollment of 501 individuals: 138 men and 
363 women. 

Open to all men and women in the neighbor- 
ing communities, the courses are conducted 
without pay by present or former members of 
the faculty of Phillips Academy, in the academy 
classrooms. In the eleven seasons of its exist- 
ence the program has given 168 courses. 

While the program is built chiefly around a 
core of liberal arts studies, with courses in an- 
cient civilization, literature, symphonic music 
and biography, nature-lovers have had an op- 
portunity to study the birds of the region 
through mounted specimens, motion pictures 
and field trips, and amateur astronomers made 
charts and studied the stars both with the naked 
eye and the telescope. Budding artists learned 
the rudiments of painting and drawing in the 
studios of the Addison Gallery of American Art, 
and in the swimming pool 26 men and 52 women 
took a course in swimming for health and 
recreation. .. .« 

Phillips Academy has endeavored to keep 
operating costs low, to enable all who wish to 
do so to follow the courses. A general registra- 
tion fee of $1 is charged, plus a tuition fee of $1 
for each course taken, but if any member of the 
community felt that he could not afford to at- 
tend the classes, his fees have been remitted. Pro- 


ceeds from the program, which during the past _ 


eleven sessions have amounted to over $4,250, 
are given annually to educational and charit- 
able organizations in the community. 


The Trustees and Faculty of Phillips Acad- 


emy, sponsors of the Andover Evening Study 
Program for Adults, feel that it is a reafirma- 
tion of this community’s faith in the democratic 
way of life, and a strong plea for the cause of 
free education throughout the world. 


— The Christian Science Monitor, 
December 13, 1947. 


Beyond the Smoke 

“Among the means of educational improve- 
ment and progress nothing is so useful as the 
study of other schools and systems. The man 
who knows only one school or one system is not 
qualified to pronounce a sound opinion on its 
merits. . . . I cannot help thinking that Boston 
has been rather too much inclined to be indiffer- 
ent to what is doing elsewhere to promote edu- 
cation. . . . If we would unlearn old prejudices 
and learn new excellencies, we must go beyond 
the smoke of our own chimneys. . . .” 


— Report of Boston School Committee, 1877. 


Letter from College 
The Montgomery (Ala.) Examiner has a new 
feature, “Letter from Alabama College,” in 
which a student tells her mother about college 
work and campus activities. 


— Editor & Publisher, 
January 24, 1948. 


Press Agent’s Peril 


The public relations man of Albright College 
must have been pleased no end by the space 
given by newspapers all over the country to his 
story that the college trustees would set aside a 
scholarship for the first baby born in Berks 
County, Pa., in 1948. And he must have taken 
it as the sure reward of a good life when the first 
birth in the county turned out to be that of 
twin boys. This opened the way for a second 
round of publicity, a 100 per cent bonus. But 
we hope he does not try to make too much of 
it. After all, the twins may grow up to develop 
an irresistible desire and unshakable intent to 
go to Yale. — St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Industry Urged to Cooperate in 
Public Relations Program 
Virginia Beach, Va.— The increasing im- 
portance of expanded public relations advertis- 
ing by the nation’s trade industrial associations 
was stressed here at the annual meeting of the 
American Trade Association Executives by L. 
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Alven Bennett, field representative of the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA. 

This importance, Bennett said, is due to the 
fact that “in few industries are any individual 
companies so dominant that the public relations 
job they do can sway public opinion toward 
their industry as a whole. 

“And in nearly all industries there are scores 
or hundreds of companies too small to lift their 
public relations activities beyond the local or 
regional level,” he added. 


— Editor & Publisher, 
November 15, 1947. 


New York Central P R Course 


Increased recognition of the need for further 
improvement in courtesy and service to the rail- 
road traveling public was given last week by the 
New York Central in announcing a correspon- 
dence course in public relations for its employ- 
ees. . . . The new course is designed to reach 
those who, because of unusual working hours or 
job locations, have been unable to attend the 
chasecs. ... 

Dining-car employees are also being in- 
structed in public relations from the standpoint 
of courtesy and efficiency on the job... . 


— “Rail Notes,” New York Times, 
January 25, 1948. 


Words Follow Action 

“Good public relations is 90% doing and 10% telling 
of it,” says L. A. Van Bomel, President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation. 

It seems clear to me that any sound public 
relations program for a company or an industry 
has to be based on action. It cannot be merely 
a matter of arranging words impressively or 
buying a certain amount of newspaper space or 
radio time. The words are fine. The words are 
important. But they are no good until some- 
thing has actually been done, either by the 
adoption of a policy or the execution of a policy. 

It seems equally clear that both our acts and 
the words in which we describe them must be 
honest and candid... . 

After that, how can we reach the public? 

To begin, I think we must tell our own 
people, those who have a constant relationship 
with us. First, of course, are our own employees 
(shall we say “faculty and staff” to make this 
apply to the educational field?) who work with 
us every day. They must know what we are 


doing and why we are doing it. Our stock- 
holders (let’s say “parents”) who own the busi- 
ness must be kept informed. Our dealers (in- 
clude “‘students,” and “‘alumni’’) should be told 
not only about our products and service but also 
about our policies and activities. 


Since our employees (faculty and staff), our 
stockholders (parents) and our dealers (students 
and alumni) are all “insiders” in our business 
and so regarded by the general public, it is vital 
that they understand our acts and policies .. . 
if we do a good job of informing these groups, 
we have already made a long stride toward in- 
forming the general public. Yet we cannot ex- 
pect them to do the whole job of carrying our 
thoughts and actions to the general public. So 
we use other techniques as well. . . . 


— Joun L. McCarrrey, President, International 
Harvester Company, Editor © Publisher, 
February 7, 1948. 


New Public Service Program 

A note on good public relations has been re- 
ceived from the University School, Cleveland, 
concerning its new service to parents, alumni, 
and friends. It reads: 

“University School has opened its facilities 
three nights per week to parents, alumni, and 
their friends. The gymnasium is open one night 
per week for basketball and swimming and on 
the second night is open for badminton, volley- 
ball, swimming, table tennis, etc. Women may 
attend the second night. The well-equipped 
wood shop and machine shop are open one night 
per week under the supervision of the shop in- 
structor. Each group is sponsored by the 
alumni association.” 


Attack on Snobbishness 

Meriden, Feb. 4 — Frequently expressed and 
widely believed charges that private schools are 
“snobbish” and have “undemocratic tendencies” 
were refuted this week by William R. Brewster, 
Headmaster of Kimball Union academy, in an 
article appearing in the school newspaper. . . . 

““A majority of those who send their sons to 
a private or independent school do so at a great 
sacrifice,” the educator pointed out, adding, 
“They are willing to go to this sacrifice not for 
undemocratic reasons but because they know 
the real meaning of democracy and they know 
that their sons will be better qualified to live up 
to our traditions and to continue the principles 
upon which America was built.” 
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Denouncing snobbishness, Headmaster Brew- 
ster pointed out to students that the real great 
and successful men turn out to be “the easiest 
to talk with, the most unassuming, the most 
gentlemanly, and the most democratic.” 

“Tt is the attitude of the small man, not the 
big man, which is all wrong,” the educator 
charged, and explained, “Probably jealousy 
again is getting in its dirty work in pointing the 
finger at the wrong party.” 


— Manchester, N. H., Union. 


At Your Service 

Guest speaker at a recent faculty meeting of 
The William Penn Charter School was Alden 
D. Groff, of The Lawrenceville School, Chair- 
man of the Secondary Education Board’s Public 
Relations Committee, who discussed public re- 
lations in the independent schools. Mr. Groft 
emphasized not only the urgent need for a con- 
certed program of public relations in all depart- 


ments of a school, but gave examples of good 
and bad public relations practices. i 

Another member of the Public Relations 
Committee, William S. Piper, Jr., of University 
School, Cleveland, was invited to address the 
faculty of Laurel School. 

These appearances of speakers on public 
relations at independent school faculty meet- 
ings indicate a growing recognition of the value 
of public relations. Talks before the faculties 
and staffs of Lawrenceville, Exeter, and Taft 
have also come to my attention this year. There 
may be other schools, as well, which have had 
such talks. 


To be of service to schools interested in learn- 
ing more about public relations, the members 
of the Public Relations Committee are willing 
other duties permitting, to arrange to speak at 
schools within easy traveling distance. Inquiries 
may be addressed to the office of the Secondary 
Education Board. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION’ 


T may well seem at first glance, that an edi- 
torial in The Papyrus on public relations is 
out of place. The phrase, often imperfectly 

understood, seems remote to our life here. First, 
then, the connection of the term with a place 
such as our school must be established. W. 
Emerson Reck, director of Public Relations of 
Colgate University, makes this statement re- 
garding the subject, “The public relations of any 
institution, i.e. the measure of its prestige, is 
the sum of all the impressions people have re- 
garding the institution.” He then goes on to 
say that, “The impressions which people have 
of an institution are created by the various in- 
dividuals and groups associated with it.”” More 
and more, many of the men who run the educa- 
tional institutions of the country have accepted 
the fact that good public relations are not only 
desirable but have become a necessity. To 
further this cause among schools of Taft’s type, 
the Secondary Education Board formed its 
Public Relations Committee in 1944, and, more 
recently, the National Council of Independent 
Schools has cooperated with the former group 
to outline a wide range program and has ap- 
pointed a full-time executive secretary. 


As a preparatory school, it is fitting that we 
be aware of the problems facing us in regard to 
this question of public relations. Secondary 
schools, much more than colleges and universi- 
ties, are prone to have the epithets of “snobbish” 
and “undemocratic” attached to their names. 
In this lies a threat to the continuance-of inde- 
pendent education. For, unless the average citi- 
zen is impressed with the fact that the inde- 
pendent schools are not established solely for 
the purpose of affording the rich man’s son a 
special place in which he can be educated in- 
stead of at the local public school, he will very 
quickly adopt towards these institutions an atti- 
tude of belligerence which might well have fatal 
results. It must be made quite clear to every- 
one that many parents are sending their sons to 
Taft, for instances, at a sacrifice to themselves, 
that the motivating aim of this school is to pre- 
sent to its students an education which will 
stand them in good stead in later years, an edu- 
cation which, many feel, is more complete than 
can be found in most of the nation’s public 
schools. Indeed, in order to reach as great a 
cross-section of the American people as possible, 
many scholarships are given each year to de- 


1 This editorial in The Papyrus, schoolboy newspaper of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., was reprinted and sent toevery member of 
the school staff, including faculty, secretaries, house and grounds employees. 
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serving boys, not only here but at all indepen- 
dent schools. 

However, achieving and maintaining good 
public relations cannot be accomplished by the 
work of a committee or the administration of a 
school alone. This latter must be coupled with 
the enthusiastic support of students, alumni, 
faculty, and staff if it is to succeed. Without 
any question then, public relations is certainly 
a team job — it is the little things that count, 
insignificant, minor events that accumulate and 
eventually grow into either good or bad public 
relations. A student might be discourteous to 
a shopkeeper, a master might offend a fellow 
autoist — these are small, trivial, you say, when 
weighed against the great name of a school. 
Never forget, however, that when such incidents 
do occur, it is not so much the individual that 
is blamed; rather it is the institution with which 
he is connected. Through our actions are we 
known. 


We repeat! No matter how hard the admin- 
istration of a school works to foster a good 
opinion with the public, it ultimately rests with 
its personnel to build up or destroy this good 





opinion. In other words, everything people do 
or say, the very attitude they display makes for 
good or bad public relations. We have but to 
look around at our life here at Taft to see the 
tremendous opportunity of creating such rela- 
tions, good or bad. For instance, our whole 
job system, while essentially a democratic way 
of keeping the school neat and tidy, is also vital 
in impressing the visitor with the appearance of 
the buildings and the grounds. Our conduct in 
Watertown and in public conveyances, our 
sportsmanship on the athletic field, our coopera- 
tion in carrying out school activities and pro- 
grams, our friendliness to strangers visiting the 
school, all are forces that can make or break 
good public relations. Note the alternatives — 
make or break. 


We as members of this school cannot be too 
careful in this matter. And, as we have said, 
often and urgently, we are the school and the 
school is us. Only when every member of the 
school realizes and appreciates his place in this 
complicated and delicate conception can favor- 


able public opinion be established and main- 
tained. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS 
OF EDUCATION 


READERS’ COMMENTS 


Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., author of the stimulating ar- 
ticle, “Independent Schools and Schools of Ed- 
ucation,” which appeared in the January issue, 
has received many letters from interested and 
sympathetic readers. Since the subject is an 
important one, it seems appropriate to print 
excerpts from some of the letters here. 


I should like to express my appreciation of your 
article. . . . I am asking Miss Osgood to send copies of 
the BuLtetin to the heads of Harvard and Columbia 
age schools of education and I, myself, am writing 
them. 


Mr. Atmore, of Choate, makes a very interesting sug- 
gestion that we might offer the kind of course which you 
describe in a more or less intensive way for about a 
week at some school or schools. 


There is no doubt of the validity of your article, and 
I think the SEB ought to pitch in and try to do some- 
thing. 
Joun F. Gummere, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Secondary Education Board. 


Many thanks for your excellent article . . . Herbert 
Smith, who has given (this sort of course) at Harvard, 
will undoubtedly back you up — and it would be appro- 
priate for him to so express himself, in view of his Chair- 
manship of the National Council of Independent Schools. 
The M.A. in Teaching degree was established at Harvard 
in 1936-37 for that purpose. I have often wondered 
why more private school people didn’t take it, for it 
one the subject-study with the method-study very 
well. ... 

RicHarp M. GumMMERE, 
Chairman, Committee on Admission, 
Harvard College. 


. . .« Last October I visited the Harvard campus in 
an endeavor to locate some official who could work with 
me in making the suggestion that there be a course on 
Independent School Administration in the 1948 summer 
session. I talked with Mrs. Bernice Cronkhite of Rad- 
cliffe just before she went to a meeting of the committee 
which has to do with curriculum and put my case to her. 
It seems that in 1936 Mr. Eugene Smith of the Beaver 
Country Day School gave such a course, and it was of 
such value to one of my friends who is in charge of a 
boarding and day independent school in Indianapolis 
that I have been anxious to have such a course ever 
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since. Mrs. Cronkhite told me, as did the officials in 
the Harvard summer school office, that there would be 
no course particularly adapted to independent school 
teachers or administrators this coming summer session. 
I think that your suggestion that a representative of the 
Secondary Education Board visit with the committee 
properly charged with the planning of the curriculum is 
an excellent one, and I thought it might be interesting 
to you to know that I had made such a request this 
fall, and had made it also in the name of Miss Marjorie 
French, who is the head of Milwaukee Downer Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. .. . 


Eruet N. Spurr, Principal, 
The Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


It is with great interest that I have read your article 
. . . This article is of particular interest to me in the 
fact that for a number of years I gave at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a course which was called 
“Problems in Independent School Education.” There 
are two things which I can report out of my experience 
during those years. 

The first is that independent education as an educa- 


tional philosophical concept does not have too much 
standing in graduate schools of education. Both at 
Harvard, where a similar course was for some time given, 
and at Teachers College, the courses were “‘tolerated”’ 
rather than enthusiastically welcomed. The basis of 
this attitude is, it seems to me, the fact that these schools 
of education, and perhaps others, feel that the public 
school system is the foundation of educational procedure 
in this democratic United States and that the function 
and responsibility of the school of education is, therefore, 
almost completely that of furthering public education. 

The second fact, however, is equally pertinent, and 
that is that by and large teachers and administrators in 
independent schools have given a distinctly cold shoulder 
to the work offered both at Harvard and at Teachers 
College. There has been such indifference, and at times 
even hostility, to the idea of professional training in ed- 
ucation that it has seemed that one admitted only under 
pressure that he had attended a graduate course in a 
school of education. My own classes at Teachers College 
never, to use a business expression, “paid for them- 
a 

Cuarzes C. Tittincuast, Principal, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York City. 


NEW INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 


By James H. McK. Quinn! 


The Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Academic Schools was formed at a meeting held 
on February 17, 1948, at Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia. As stated in the constitution 
adopted at the meeting, the Association is a 
purely voluntary organization whose purpose is 
to maintain and improve the standards of private 
academic schools in Pennsylvania. 

The Association had its origin in discussions 
among interested headmasters of private schools 
following the passage on June 25, 1947, by the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania of Act No. 401, which provides 
for the licensing of all private academic schools 
and classes in Pennsylvania, unless they are 
owned and operated by and under the authority 
of a bona fide religious or eleemosynary insti- 
tution, or by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania or any political subdivision thereof, or 
schools accredited by accrediting associations 
approved by the State Council of Education. 
Since the only accrediting agency so approved 
is the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the need was foreseen for 
an accrediting agency which could evaluate 


and accredit private elementary, kindergarten, 
and nursery schools in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Greville Haslam, Headmaster of the 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pennsylvania, 
issued an invitation to about fifty well-estab- 
lished private schools in the state to attend a 
meeting on December 29, 1947, to discuss the 
implications of Act 401 and the possibility of 
forming an Association to assist the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in evaluating and 
accrediting the private schools of the State. As 
a member of the Advisory Committee to the 
State Department, Dr. Haslam was well quali- 
fied to lela those present concerning the back- 
ground of the Act and the favorable attitude of 
the State Department toward the formation of 
an association to accredit elementary, kinder- 
garten, and nursery schools. At this meeting, 
it was decided to form an. association, and work- 
ing committees were appointed. In the follow- 
ing weeks, a constitution and standards were 
established, and the official Association was the 
result. 

Forty-two schools are charter members of 
the Association. All of these schools will be 


1Mr. Quinn teaches English at The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., and is President of the Private School Teachers Association 


of Philadelphia. 
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evaluated by committees appointed by the 
Association. Any other private academic school 
in Pennsylvania which conducts elementary, 
kindergarten, or nursery classes and which meets 
the standards established by the Association 
shall be eligible for membership in the Associa- 


tion. Such applicants will pay a fee of $50, 
which shall constitute the dues for the first year. 
Thereafter, dues shall be $25 annually. Each 
charter member of course pays the same dues. 

Any school which does not meet the stand- 
ards established by the Association must apply 
to the State Department of Public Instruction 
for a license to operate. A license is granted or 
refused upon inspection by the State of the 
School’s staff, buildings, and curriculum. The 
license fee is $50 and the fee for each annual 
renewal of the license is $25. 


As far as can be ascertained, this Association 
is the first of its kind to be established; there- 
fore, it should be of interest to independent 
schools generally. It is interesting to note that 
a number of the Charter member schools are 
exempt already from complying with Act 401, 
but they have joined the Association because 
they believe in its importance. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President: J. Folwell Scull, Abington Friends’ School 


Vice-President: Robert A. Kingsley, Chestnut Hill Acad- 
emy 


Mrs. Grier Bartol, Agnes Irwin School 
Charles E. Clisby, Miquon School 


Secretary: 
Treasurer: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Kenneth E. Appel, Berkley Nursery School 

Jackson Bird, Wilkes-Barre Day School 

Clara G. Dewsnap, Germantown Friends’ School 

Alfred G. Hare, Jr., Montgomery Country Day School 

Dr. Greville Haslam, Episcopal Academy 

Dr. Ira R. Kraybill, Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 

Mrs. Edward B. Logan, Seiler School 

Dr. Arnold E. Look, Ellis College 

Richard A. Rosenberry, Department of Public In- 
struction 

Leslie R. Severinghaus, Haverford School 

Marjorie L. Tilley, Ellis School 

Allen N. Zechiel, Erie Day School 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown 
Agnes Irwin School, Wynnewood 
Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr 

Berkley Nursery School, Haverford 
Carson Long Institute, New Bloomfield 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia 
Ellis College, Newtown Square 





Ellis School, Pittsburgh 
Erie Country Day School, Erie 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook 
Falk School, Pittsburgh 

Friends’ Central School, Overbrook 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia 
Germantown Academy, Philadelphia 


Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia } 
Greene Street Friends’ School, Philadelphia | 
Harrisburg Academy, Harrisburg 


Haverford Friends School, Haverford 
Haverford School, Haverford 

Hill School, The, Pottstown 

Holland School, The, Norristown 

Illman School for Children, Philadelphia 
Lankenau School, The, Germantown 
Lansdowne Friends’ School, Lansdowne 
Meadowbrook School, Meadowbrook 
Miquon School, The, Miquon 
Montgomery Country Day School, Wynnewood 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg 

School in Rose Valley, Moylan 

Sewickley Academy, Sewickley 

Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh 

Shipley School, The, Bryn Mawr 

Solebury School, New Hope 

Springside School, Philadelphia 

Stevens School, Philadelphia 

Westtown School, Westtown 

Miss Wharton’s School, Bryn Mawr 
Wilkes-Barre Day School, Wilkes-Barre 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 
Winchester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh 
Wyndcroft School, Pottstown 

Miss Zara’s School, Philadelphia 








REPORT OF TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


A report of all sessions of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board’s recent Twenty-second Annual Con- 
ference will be included in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1947, which will be ready for distribution 
in May. Copies will be sent to all member schools ( 
and to all delegates who registered at the Confer- 
ence last month. Others may have copies without 
charge upon application to the office of the Second- | 
ary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 














NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the Twenty-second Annual Conference of 
the Secondary Education Board, held in New York 
on March 5 and 6, the following officers were 
elected to the Executive Committee: 


Treasurer (for a term of three years): Hart Fessen- 
den, Headmaster, The Fessenden School, 
West Newton, Mass. 

Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 
James L. Dresser, The Gilman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 


Religion at The Pingry School 


For several years The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been experimenting with a pro- 
gram for overcoming the biblical and religious 
illiteracy of the younger generation as repre- 
sented by its own students. The objectives 
have been 1. cultural: to acquaint the students 
with the contents of the Bible (its great stories, 
its forms of literature, its chief figures, and their 
leading ideas) as part of the cultural heritage of 
the Western civilization into which these stu- 
dents have been born; and 2. religious: to help 
the students work out for themselves a set of 
basic principles by which to live their lives. 
The school does not consider it any part of its 
function to teach theological doctrine; but, as 
an educational institution in a modern democ- 
racy, it believes it has the obligation to stir up 
thinking about the general principles on which 
all men of good will, no matter what their church 
connection, can agree as basic for successful 
living in a democratic society. 

In pursuit of the first objective, Van Loon’s 
Story of the Bible, selections from the Modern 
Library Short Bible, and Basil Mathews’ Life of 
Jesus are read in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades respectively. The second objective is 
approached through a study of Johnson’s High- 
roads of the Universe and Hyde’s Five Philoso- 
phies of Life in the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
supplemented by reading and discussion of 
Powdermaker’s Probing Our Prejudices and se- 
lected Public Affairs Pamphlets, such as “What 
Makes Crime?”, which make it possible to dis- 
cuss the application of basic principles to con- 
crete situations. Other books, such as Fosdick’s 
On Being a Real Person, C. S. Lewis’ Christian 
Behavior, and some currently significant work, 
such as Cord Meyer’s Peace or Anarchy, are 
added whenever feasible. The basic procedure 
is full and frank discussion rather than indoc- 
trination. If there is any “tendency” in the dis- 
cussions, it is to emphasize that human beings 
of whatever race, class, or creed, have certain 
inalienable rights which must be respected in our 
social and personal ways of life, and that coop- 
eration is a better technique than competition 
for accomplishing mutually beneficial ends. 


— Hersert F. Haun, 


Mock Meeting of the U. N. General 
Assembly at Mount Hermon 

A mock meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly was held at Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., in the school 
assembly period on February 26. The stage 
and the assembly room were arranged to repre- 
sent a regular meeting of the U. N. with the 
delegates’ desks clearly labeled. An interpreters’ 
desk was also a spn of the setting. The meeting 
—, of a discussion of a permanent site for 
the U. N. headquarters and followed a script 
woceily prepared by Raymond Patouillet of 
the Language Department. Twenty-six nations 
were represented, in great part by students who 
were born in these nations, or whose parents 
came from these nations, or by boys who had 
lived a part of their lives in these nations. In 
the half-hour discussion of the business of the 
meeting fifteen tongues other than English were 
used by students familiar with these languages. 
They were Chinese, Spanish, French, Russian, 
German, Polish, Hindustani, Arabic, Czech, 
Greek, Persian, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Turkish. The speeches of the foreign lan- 
guage speaking delegates were translated into 
English and French by boys at the translating 


table. 


Interscholastic Society on Politics 
and Government 

The annual meeting of the Interscholastic 
Society on Politics and Government was held on 
Saturday and Sunday, March 6 and 7, at The 
Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, Mass. 
On Saturday afternoon Carl J. Friedrich, Pro- 
fessor of Government at Harvard Univ ersity, 
spoke on “The Future Role of Germany.’ Fol- 
lowing supper, Reuben H. Markham, of The 
Christian Science Monitor, spoke on “The Bal- 
kans” and Ex-Ambassador Joseph C. Grew dis- 
cussed certain parallels between the outbreak of 
the First World War, when he was stationed in 
Germany, with events at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, when he was in Japan. He stressed his be- 
lief in preparedness, including universal military 
training, and also disillusionment with regard 
to greater understanding between Americans 
and Russians, on purely rational grounds. 
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On Sunday morning there were talks by in- 
dividual students, followed by discussion groups. 
The sessions closed with talks by John K. Fair- 
bank, Professor of History at Harvard Univer- 
sity (“China”), and Christian A. Herter, Vice- 
Chairman, Select Committee on Foreign Aid 
(“European Recovery’’). 


The sponsoring schools were Milton Acad- 
emy, Phillips Academy, Andover, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Roxbury Latin School, and 
The Winsor School. 


Winter Forums at The Hill School 


For the past fifteen years The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., has conducted during the Win- 
ter Term, a Forum for members of the faculty 
and students in the two upper forms. At these 
meetings, held in the Masters’ Club of Memorial 
Hall, discussions of subjects of national and in- 
ternational importance interesting to faculty 
and students are led by outstanding speakers. 


Dr. Theodore Greene, Head of Silliman Col- 
lege of Yale University, was the leader of the 
first session, held on January 24, 1948. The 
topic of Dr. Greene’s talk was, ““The Advantages 
of, a Liberal Education.” A lively discussion 
about various aspects of the subject took place 
after the speaker concluded his informal talk. 
For the benefit of those who desired to discuss 
the topics in relation to their educational plans, 
Dr. Greene remained at The Hill throughout the 


following day and conducted twenty-eight per- 
sonal interviews. 


The second session of the Winter Forum was 
devoted to a discussion of international journal- 
ism under the leadership of C. Douglas Jackson, 
who graduated from The Hill in 1923 and is 
now Vice-President of Time-Life International. 
Speaking primarily about the magazines with 
which he is associated, Mr. Jackson discussed 
the various problems connected with interna- 
tional journalism and related the normal events 
in a typical day of a foreign correspondent. 
After Mr. Jackson’s enlightening account of 
journalistic experiences, a question and answer 
period followed, during which students and 
faculty members exchanged views on the many 
problems which confront the publishers of 
American literature for foreign consumption. 


On Sunday evening, February 15, Professor 
Hubert N. Alyea, Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry at Princeton University, delivered an illus- 
trated lecture on Atomic Energy. Professor 
Alyea accompanied his talk with a few prelim- 





inary experiments and explained how the chem- 
ical reactions which took place in these experi- 
ments could be applied as a basis for the Atomic 
Bomb. The technicolor motion picture, “Cross- 
roads,” depicting the effects of the Bikini ex- 
periment, was shown following Professor Alyea’s 
introductory address. 


Choate School Conference on Training for 
Civic Responsibility 

Upon invitation of The Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn., a group of eminent historians 
met at the school on Saturday, December 6, to 
discuss informally a more effective training of 
students in secondary schools for civic and poli- 
tical responsibilities. 


Among the men participating in this confer- 
ence with the Choate Faculty were: Dr. Barnaby 
C. Keeney, Assistant Professor of History, 
Brown University; Dr. Basil D. Henning, Mas- 
ter, Saybrook College, Yale University; Dr. 
Herbert W. Hill, Chairman of the Department 
of History, Dartmouth College and Chairman 
of the New Hampshire Democratic State Com- 
mittee; Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall, Associate 
Professor of History, Yale University, and Dr. 
Joseph R. Strayer, Chairman of the Department 
of History, Princeton University. 


Government Class at St. Albans 


The Government Class of Saint Albans 
School, Washington, D. C., has debated, this 
year, the issues of freedom of the press, the 
Marshall Plan, conscription, and the question 
of civil rights. Class witnesses on these issues 
have included E. Raymond Wilson, Executive 
Secretary of the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, and Major General Thomas H. 
Green, Judge Advocate General of the U. S. 
Army. 

The Government Class, now in its fourteenth 
year, meets once a week for an hour, on Friday 
nights, and is presided over by Bertram D. Hulen, 
State Department Correspondent for The New 
York Times. The Class is constructed some- 
what like a Congressional Committee, and is 
divided into Liberal and Conservative mem- 
bers, with a Liberal and Conservative Leader 
heading the two parties. 

The issue is presented to the Class by Mr. 
Hulen; the Class then debates it, and after party 
meetings held by the leaders, amendments are 


presented and-the entire class votes on bills and 
amendments. 
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The Class this year is larger than it has ever 
been, with twenty-three members. With the 
exception of meetings held infrequently at the 
homes of some of the witnesses, the Class gathers 


in the Frank B. Kellogg Memorial Room given 
for its use. 


Faculty Lectures at St. Mark’s 


At St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 
a new series of faculty lectures on American his- 
tory and literature has been inaugurated. These 
lectures, compulsory for the Sixth Form and 
open to the better students in the Upper School 
and to the general public, are threefold in pur- 
pose: They serve to emphasize the correlation 
program of the History and English Depart- 
ments which St. Mark’s is already carrying into 
effect, they give the boys practice in note-taking 
in order to facilitate their transition to college 
work, and they improve public relations by in- 
creasing outside contacts. The first two lec- 
tures, “Thomas Jefferson, American Liberal,” 
and “France and America in the Eighteenth 
Century,” have been extremely popular; the 
boys seem particularly impressed by the schol- 
arly techniques of the formal hour lecture. Nine 
more lectures will be given this Spring, some on 
history, some on individual authors, and some 
on related subjects such as American music, 
medicine, and religion. 


Radio Broadcasts at Taft 

Taft (Watertown, Conn.) students have 
been appearing on the “Opinion, Please!” pro- 
gram of the American School of the Air, CBS- 
WBRY, from 5 to 5:30 p.m., Friday afternoons. 
During the first fifteen minutes of the broadcast 
there is a dramatization, originating in Holly- 
wood or New York or London, which is pre- 
sented by a group of professional actors and ac- 
tresses and which deals with some important 
problem facing the world today. This goes out 
over the entire Columbia network. Then for 
the last fifteen minutes of the program there is 
a discussion by four or five persons, who give 
their opinions on the question presented. Each 
local radio station can, if it desires, present its 
own program, and the Taft boys have appeared 
through the courtesy of WBRY, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


“Playing the Game” was the first subject, 
and most Jie speakers came to the conclusion 
that in many colleges there were evils that 
should be corrected, but that secondary school 
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athletics were, on the whole, well conducted. 
Five students talked about “Choosing a Career” 
in December and argued in favor a their own 
choices, which were law, medicine, ranching, 
photography, and the ministry. “Shoulder 
Arms” was discussed the following week. Three 
boys were in favor of compulsory military train- 
ing as a means of keeping our country strong, 
but one felt that large armies were not necessary 
in an atomic age. Speakers on the “Wayward 
Youth” program believed that the principal 
causes of juvenile delinquency were broken 
homes, low mentality, bad environment, cheap 
books and magazines, and poor moving pictures. 
The final program in which the boys will partici- 
pate will be on “Immigration.” 


More than thirty different boys will have 
appeared on the radio during these broadcasts. 
This includes every member of the Upper School 
Debating Club and several boys from the public 
speaking classes. The broadcasts have been 
recorded on the school’s wire recording machine, 
thus enabling the participants to hear the pro- 
gram on returning home. Moderator for all 
these broadcasts has been Roland W. Tyler, 
director of Public Speaking at The Taft School. 


Conference on Current Educational Issues 


On January 31 and February 1 the fifth 
Conference on Current Educational Issues was 
held at Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. The 
topic was “Gearing Education to Life.” There 
were four discussion groups, each with .a differ- 
ent topic: 1. How are the schools and colleges to 
keep pace with the demands of society? 2. How 
can we educate for mutual respect of persons, 
race, nationality, sex? 3. How do admissions 
policies and college curricula affect the second- 
ary school? 4. What are the elements of a sound 
strategy for progressive education? All four 
groups got together afterwards to discuss in 
general the results of their individual meetings. 


Representatives of the following institutions 
attended: Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; The Fenn School, Concord, Mass.; Gro- 
ton School, Groton, Mass.; Hessian Hills School, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Marlboro College, 
Marlboro, Vt.; Middlebury, Vt., public schools; 
The North Country School, Lake Placid, N. Y.; 
The Park School, Baltimore, Md.; The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; St. George’s 
School, Montreal, Canada; Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Woodstock Country 
School, Woodstock, Vt. 








Regional Scholarships 
Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., announces 
a new regional scholarship plan. This plan is 
intended to broaden the service of the school to 
the local, state, and national community and at 
the same time to increase the geographical 
variety of the student body. 


The regional scholarship plan is intended to 
put a new emphasis on the method of granting 
aid, but even when it is in full operation it will 
not preclude the granting of scholarships on a 
non-regional basis. Each year regional scholar- 
ships will be awarded to candidates who qualify 
from the following areas: the Northeast, the 
South, the Middle West, and the Far West. 
The awards will be made on the basis of the 
candidates’ scholastic records, character, and 
general promise as determined by reports from 
their principals and teachers, by scores on com- 
petitive aptitude examinations and, where pos- 
sible, by personal interviews. The regional 
scholarships will be open to candidates for ad- 
mission to Grades Eight, Nine, and Ten. The 
amount of these grants will depend upon the 
specific need of each competitor. 

The school hopes particularly that there will 
be a number of candidates from Windham 
County and from the town of Pomfret. The 
school is deriving much satisfaction from the in- 
creasing number of activities in which it is play- 
ing a cooperative part with other local organiza- 
tions. The Community Concert Association, 
the use of the school’s facilities by local drama- 
tic, musical, and athletic groups, and the part 
played by ‘members of the faculty in local 
affairs are all examples of a trend which the 
school is trying to encourage. 


Summer School at St. George’s 
The annual session of the St. George’s Sum- 
mer School, running from June 29 to August 25, 
will again this year be under the direction of 
Wilfred W. Clark, Head of the St. George’s 
Mathematics Department. 


The usual courses will be offered in all aca- 
demic subjects, and also special courses in Lan- 
guage Training, a separate department under 
the direction of Dr. Edwin M. Cole, Head of 
the Language Clinic of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Remedial classes in mathematics 
are being given this summer for the first time. 
Boys will be tested for deficiencies and an effort 
will be made to bring them to normal grade 
level in mathematics by personnel specially 
trained in this field. 


The Summer School is open to qualified boys 
from any school. In recent years an average of 
23 schools have been represented annually in an 
enrollment which has averaged about 70. The 
faculty is composed of men from the staffs of St. 
George’s and other schools of similar standing. 


The Summer Day Camp, a successful inno- 
vation in 1947, will be continued in the coming 
summer. The Day Camp offers the athletic and 
recreational facilities of the school to a consid- 
erable number of boys who, requiring no aca- 
demic work, enjoy organized sports, sailing, and 
sightseeing trips under competent supervision. 
Boarders as well as Day Campers are to be ac- 
cepted by the Play Camp this year. 








OSCAR H. McPHERSON 


Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian of The Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., died on 
February 19. Mr. McPherson, who had been con- 
fined to a wheel chair by paralysis since his eighth 
year, graduated from Lawrenceville in 1901 and 
from Princeton in 1906, when he joined the Law- 
renceville faculty. He occupied many important 
posts in the secondary school library field. 

For many years Mr. McPherson was Chairman 
of the Secondary Education Board’s Library Com- 
mittee and a member of the Senior Booklist Com- 
mittee. He regularly attended the Annual Con- 
ferences of the Board. 


Oscar McPherson was one of those men the 
thought of whom continually vivifies life and gives 
belief in the productiveness of high purpose and 
steady devotion. His many friends and admirers 
in the Secondary Education Board were always 
aware that when he took up a problem it would be 
faced and solved not only by keen intelligence but 
by the inspiration given to those who face life gen- 
erally with courage and an infinite sense of its finer 
possibilities. The Board owes him much. Through 
his leadership in organizing and conducting meet- 
ings of librarians he greatly stimulated an impor- 
tant educational advance. Yet it was not alone 
his professional influence which made his life so 
powerful for good. Fronting life with keenness and 
zest, no matter what burdens had to be borne, he 
made everyone wake to the larger issues to be 
translated into action day by day. Men like him 
scatter a blessing widely and produce a harvest 
that brings nourishment of permanent power. 
Back of all his skill and mental alertness was the 
driving force of character. The sense of loss his 
many friends feel is inevitably joined with grati- 
titude for the vision he has left us of values which 
are immortal. He gave lavishly of himself and has 
left life more abundant for us all. 


— ARTHUR S. ROBERTS. 
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The Ramparts Summer School 

Horace C. Gottshalk, a member of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages at The Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., will be 
headmaster of The Ramparts Summer School 
at Easter Point, Gloucester, Mass. The staff 
of instructors will be drawn from the faculty of 
The Lawrenceville School, and class work or 
tutoring will be conducted in mathematics, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, German, Latin, history, 
and in text of the sciences, at all levels. (In the 
sciences no laboratory work will be possible.) 


Many day boys, in addition to the thirty 
boarders, can be enrolled for the eight weeks, 
June 28 to August 21. 


New Buildings, Gifts, Additions to 
Endowment 


A considerable amount of the capital expen- 
diture for the recent enlargement of the Wood- 
stock Country School, Woodstock, Vermont, to 
accommodate 70 boarding students has gone 
into the building and equipping of its three 
completely modern laboratories. 

The biology laboratory provides ample space 
for a large display of anatomical models, charts, 
and graphs in addition to room for cages of 
small animals, growing plants, aquaria and ter- 
raria. The equipment is ample for biology 
courses as well as for a course of college grade 
in zoology, and a ninth grade course in physical 
geology. 

The chemistry laboratory is designed to in- 
clude instruction in semi-micro methods and in 
qualitative analysis. Provision is made for con- 
venient segregation of chemicals in stock, stu- 
dents, and individual shelves. One end of the 
room is reserved for lectures and recitation in 
chemistry and in other subjects if need arises 
for a dual use of the space. 

The physics laboratory, much of the equip- 
ment of which was built by the students during 
the two previous years, is a work room more 
than a laboratory: experiments are done on an 
“engineering” scale with apparatus which is for 
the most part built-in. There is a life-size lay- 
out for 110 volts of all the usual combinations of 
series, parallel, and series-parallel circuit dia- 
grams. A built-in optical bench provides for 
photometric work; a section of the room is de- 
voted to electronics. 

Visitors have been enthusiastic about the 
way in which the science unit implements the 
school’s policy of emphasizing the social and the 
natural and physical sciences. 


The $2,000,000 bequest of the late Thomas 
W. Lamont will enable The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy of New Hampshire to aim for the comple- 
tion of its current $5,000,000 campaign by May 
29th, it was announced by Joseph T. Walker, 
Jr., of Boston, Chairman of the Phillips Exeter 
Fund. The generous bequest of the late chair- 
man of the board of J. P. Morgan and Company 
has now boosted the campaign fund of the 167- 
year-old school to $3,465,000. 





Dr. Arthur W. Elting, who died January 2, 
left the residue of his more than $700,000 estate 
to The Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, N.H.., 
for the establishment of a fund for general 
school purposes. 

Dr. Elting suggested in the will that the 
fund be used as a pension fund for faculty mem- 
bers, or to assist teachers requiring assistance 
because of illness. 





The Trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., announced on February 20 that the An- 
dover Fund drive for $3,500,000, launched No- 
vember 6, 1947, had already reached $2,365,000, 
with over 1,730 contributors. Although no 
definite time limit has been set on the drive, it 
is expected that much of the total fund will have 
been subscribed by June, 1948. 





An etched portrait of William Howard Taft 
has been presented to The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., by O. D. Reich, Pearl River, New 
York, son of Jacques Reich, the artist. William 
Howard Taft was the brother of the late Horace 
Dutton Taft, founder of The Taft School, in 
1890, and president of the United States from 
1908 to 1912. The portrait bears autographs of 
Mr. Taft and the artist. The portrait will hang 
in the Dean’s office, which already contains por- 
traits of Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Abraham Lincoln, by the same artist. 


During this last year, a campaign has been 
under way to raise money for a new gymnasium 
and some much needed class rooms at the Shore 
Country Day School in Beverly, Massachusetts. 
The enrollment had jumped from the usual one 
hundred twenty pupils to over two hundred, and 
some class rooms were much too small, and 
there was no place to exercise on rainy days. 
Plans were first drawn up for an additional wing 
leading to a gymnasium, but these plans proved 
too expensive. The school is now putting up a 
tremendous Nissen hut, one hundred and twenty 
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forty feet wide, and twenty-two and 
feet high. The main construction is 


feet lon 
one- half” 
nearly completed. 


News in Brief 

Under the auspices of the Music Department 
at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., a 
series of Sunday evening musicales has been 
presented throughout the winter term. They 
have included recitals by Marika Kapravy, 
soprano, and Paul G. Anderson, pianist; Robert 
Brink, violinist; a collection of musical per- 
formances by the faculty and boys of St. Mark’s 
including a student string quartet, a faculty 
trio, the Glee Club, student pianists, and a 
faculty piano duo; Donald Devor, tenor; and 
Mary Mider, pianist. On Saturday, January 21, 
the Boston Male Quartet presented a group of 
songs and was enthusiastically received. 

On Saturday, February 28, the St. Mark’s 
Dramatic Club presented Bachelor Born, which 
was directed by Hollis French. 





At the Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C., the Upper School activities program has 
grown so extensive that a special committee of 
the Student Council, the Club Congress, has 
been formed. All clubs have constitutions ap- 
proved by the Council as a whole. Then a 
representative of each club meets with the Club 
Congress to correlate activities in available time. 

One of the most enthusiastic student activi- 
ties is social service. Two representatives from 
each class make up the steering committee in 
charge of aid programs and the various drives 
held through the school. Such benefits are the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Com- 
munity Chest, the Red Cross, the National 
Symphony, and the Mile O’Dimes. 

An international point of view comes na- 
turally to students who have many associates 
with foreign backgrounds. Of seven hundred 
students at Friends School, seventy-nine have 
been born or have lived for some time in thirty- 
four countries outside the United States. Thus 
in other years classes have sent books to devas- 
tated schools in Europe, supported war orphans, 
sent packages to European families, and even 
shipped two heifers abroad. 

At present the Upper School is supporting 
five Greek, one German, and one Polish family, 
while the senior class has adopted a nine-year- 
old orphan in Czechoslovakia. One of the more 
interesting projects has been the exchange of 
letters, photographs, and gifts with students of 





a school in France. Recently the entire school 
gave a bazaar for the Friends Service Commit- 
tee. “One World” was the theme of the bazaar, 
actually the theme of all aid projects. 





St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Delaware, 
has sent out to ninety recent graduates now in 
college a questionnaire designed to gather alumni 
evaluation of the adequacy of the college prep- 
aration provided by St. Andrew’s. In addition 
to questions regarding general academic prepa- 
ration, the questionnaire contains a number of 
objective i items that permit the alumnus to pass 


judgment upon such matters as curriculum, the 


material and teaching competency found in 
individual courses, the suitability of present 
arrangements of study time, the effect of the 
disciplinary system on academic attainment, 
and the efficacy of various factors that have 
been employed to motivate study. Early re- 
turns of the forms indicate that this source of 
information will provide a valuable supplement 
to the usual measure of a school’s outcomes pro- 
vided by college grades. 





The St. Andrew’s Alumni War Memorial 
Plan, which envisions establishment by 1951 of 
a $25,000 fund to provide financial aid to a boy 
at St. Andrew’s from one of the war torn areas 
of Europe or Asia, has at the present writing 
raised a sum, including pledges, of nearly $8,000. 


At St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., 
Professor William Yandell Elliott of the De- 
partment of Government of Harvard on March 
9 delivered the Harrison Tweed Blaine Memorial 
Lecture before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence in the Auchincloss Gymnasium. 

This lecture was the third annual event of 
its kind, established by the parents of Harrison 
Tweed Blaine of the Class of 1938, a Lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, who was killed in the in- 
vasion of Saipan in June of 1944. 

Previous lectures in the series have been 


given by John Mason Brown and Cord Meyer, 
Jr. 











ERRATUM 


In announcing the appointment of John O. 
Rich as Assistant Headmaster of Graham Eckes 
School, on page 42 of the February issue of the 
BULLETIN, it was incorrectly stated that he had 
been granted an M.A. degree by Johns Hopkins 
University. The degree has not yet been awarded. 
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During the winter term diverse extracurricu- 
lar activities have engaged the interest of a 
number of boys. Five Sixth Form members of 
the Civics Club represented St. George’s in the 
Annual Model Congress held this year on March 
6 at Rhode Island State College at Kingston. 
The “Congress” debated a proposed statute 
offered by St. George’s School: “Congress Shall 
Establish a Civil Service Training Program to 
Prepare Personnel for Careers in all Fields of 
Civil Service under Federal Government.” 

On March 6 and 7 two other members of the 
Civics Club represented the school at the annual 
gathering of the Interscholastic Society for 
Politics and Government, meeting at the Rox- 
bury Latin School. 

On the same weekend two other members of 
the Civics Club attended the New York Herald- 
Tribune Forum in New York. 

During April the Civics Club of St. George’s 
School will send two delegates to the Model 
State Legislature at the State House in Provi- 
dence. This gathering is sponsored by the Rhode 
Island Social Studies Association. 





Improvements in the plant at St. George’s 
School already reflect the efforts of Henry W. 
Schereschewsky, new School Treasurer, who 
since last summer has directed an extensive pro- 
gram of rehabilitation of the school’s buildings 
and other physical equipment. 

In March, through the courtesy of the au- 
thorities of the Newport Hospital, the students 
of St. George’s School were given diagnostic 
X-Rays in the hospital’s X-Ray clinic, where 
minographs were taken of the chests of all boys. 





A major development this spring is the re- 
turn to the water by St. George’s crews. The 
1944 hurricane destroyed the Barge Club at 
Third Beach on the shore of the Seaconnet River, 
though shells and other equipment were saved. 
St. George’s crews have only now moved into 
their new quarters—a 20 x 96-foot Quonset 
hut, complete with shower and toilet facilities, 
which was erected last fall on the site of the 
former Barge Club. This boathouse stands 
just to the north of a group of five smaller Quon- 
set huts set up by the Navy on land leased by 
the school for an officers’ beach club. 

It is still doubtful whether St. George’s will 
engage in interscholastic competition this year, 
but a large and enthusiastic group of candidates 


is already working out under the direction of 
Norris D. Hoyt. 


In spite of bad weather, parents of almost 
one hundred students at Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N. J., came to the school on January 24th 
to attend the initial meetings of the newly 
formed Mothers’ and Fathers’ Associations. In 
addition to the business meetings held in the 
morning, the two associations attended a spe- 
cial luncheon at the academy and stayed to 
witness a basketball game in the afternoon. The 
two new organizations are another link in a 
plan to interest parents in the activities and 
work of the academy and to further the present 
campaign for funds with which to realize the 
projected Centennial War Memorial building 
program. 





The Independent School Association of De- 
troit will hold its annual spring meeting at Cran- 
brook School. The speaker will be Harry Peters, 
retired Headmaster of the University School in 
Cleveland. Mr. Peters will speak on ‘‘Forty- 
five Years of Schoolmastering.”’ 





The Activities Committee of Detroit Uni- 
versity School, composed of sixteen students, 
has had a busy year devising exhibits, displays, 
and bulletin board material. At the moment a 
Dickens exhibit is to be seen in the lower corri- 
dor. This Dickens project is the work of ninth 
grade boys. There have been similar displays 
of collections of modern poetry, bronzes, items 
of interest from the Near East, and_ books, 
figurines, puppets, etc., concerned with Venice 
and Venetian history. 





The Stray Shot, magazine of The Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn., since 1896, will 
again be published after a lapse of five years 
during the war and immediate postwar years. 
The Stray Shot will combine the functions of 
literary magazine, school bulletin and alumni 
magazine. 





Rowing in four-oared shells with coxswains 
will commence this spring at Gunnery on nearby 
Lake Waramaug. The school hopes to have 
available two fours and one eight for practice 
purposes by the time the lake is clear of ice. 
Waramaug is about two miles long and is situ- 
ated about eight miles west of the school, at 
New Preston. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison, famous American 
historian and Professor of History at Harvard 
will deliver the annual lecture on the Alfred E. 
Stearns foundation at Phillips Academy, An- 
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dover, Mass., on April 13. Dr. Morison is the 
author of the History of the United States Navy 
in World War II, two volumes of which have 
already appeared. 





Appearance of the Tilton School (Tilton, 
N. H.) Glee Club Double Quartet at Boston 
Symphony Hall in a “Tilton Night at Pops” 
concert on Thursday, May 20, is expected to 
climax a season which includes thirteen weeks 
on radio station WLNH, Music Director John 
F. MacMorran has announced. 

Tilton’s Glee Club is believed by Mr. Mac- 
Morran, former Bowdoin Glee Club accompan- 
ist, to be the first in Northern New England to 
have sung Randall Thompson’s moving ““Testa- 
ment to Freedom,” based on writings of Thomas 
Jefferson. This difficult work is rarely attempted 
by other than college groups, according to Mr. 
MacMorran, who states the club’s radio series 
is also among the first produced by preparatory 
school students in this section of the country. 





One of the several innovations at University 
School in Cleveland, under the new headmaster, 
Harold Cruikshank, is the arrangement for a 
two-hour hobby period in the weekly schedule; 
the purpose is (1) to solve the old bugbear of 
lack of time for the many existing extra-cur- 
ricular activities which is so common in all day 
schools and (2) to institute many more extra- 
curricular activities. Every boy in the Upper 
School must now select one of the seventeen 
hobbies which are sponsored by the various 
faculty members. This list of hobbies ranges 
from the school’s publications to dramatics, de- 
bating, science, bridge and chess. A recent 
addition to this list has been a typing class 
which is taught by Mrs. Cruikshank. 





During the weekend of February 7th and 
8th two of the student leaders and the head- 
master from each school in the Interstate League 
met at University School, Cleveland, for an in- 
formal discussion of common problems. The 
schools represented were Nichols School (Buffalo), 
Cranbrook School (Detroit), Shady Side Acad- 
emy (Pittsburgh), Western Reserve Academy 
(Hudson), and U.S 

The boys first met for dinner and later at- 
tended the U. S. Players’ performance of ‘“Ar- 
senic and Old Lace,” which was followed by an 
informal dance in the dormitory living room. 

Sunday morning the boys got together in 
one room and the headmasters in another room. 
They held two sessions, one in the morning and 





one in the afternoon. At the close of the after- 
noon session they were guests at an informal tea 
at the home of Headmaster and Mrs. Cruik- 
shank. 

Among the topics discussed were extra- 
curricular activities, intra-mural and varsity 
sports, relations with girls’ schools, religious 
programs, cheating and its prevention, exemp- 
tions from examinations, enthusiasm in activi- 
ties, smoking, college choices, grading systems, 
including honors and privileges, student govern- 
ment, society initiations, jobs around school, 
visual education, and discipline. 

It was planned that after the boys returned 
to their respective schools they would give re- 
ports to their student bodies. 

It was the unanimous opinion that this con- 
ference was most worthwhile and that it should 
be an annual or semi-annual custom. 





Four boys from St. Bernard’s School, Glad- 
stone, N. J., accompanied by the Rev. Robert 
Clayton, Rector, attended the Buck Hill Falls 
Conference, held at the Buck Hill Falls Inn 
from January 16-18. These annual conferences 
are planned by the National Preparatory School 
Committee to further religious activities in 
secondary schools. 

The boys who attended were selected by a 
vote of the student body of the school. On their 
return to the school these students reported on 
the work of the conference at a school assembly 
on January 19th. 





On February 9th the St. Bernard’s choir, 
under the direction of David Hewlett, partici- 
pated in a half hour broadcast over station 
WNJR of Newark. Warren Rohrer, head of 
the English department, did the announcing. 
Many awetiile comments have been received 
from listeners throughout the state. 





Every Tuesday evening during Lent mem- 
bers of the senior class of St. Bernard’s School 
conduct an Evensong service. At each service 
a short talk on Christianity and Personal Prob- 
_ is given by one of the members of this 
class. 





The Cum Laude Chapter of the Stony Brook 
School, Stony Brook, N. Y., is sponsoring a 
series of lectures during the second semester. 
The lectures are attended by the upper forms 
and are open to the public. The first lecture 
was delivered on February 12 by Professor Emile 
Caillet of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
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on the subject ‘Pascal — Scientist, 


Author, 
Philosopher, and Christian.” 





The faculty and student body of the Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., have voted 
unanimously to save a portion of one meal per 
week in the school’s dining-room for the benefit 
of European relief. The money representing the 
cost of the food saved is being used to purchase 
food packages. On the days when food is saved 
the dining room tables are appropriately dec- 
orated in honor of the country for which the 
saving is made. 





Members of the Public Affairs classes of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., together with 
Charles C. Buell, the master in charge, have 
been very active in the Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air Program put on by the local Concord 
Radio Station WKXL. Mr. Buell has acted as 
Moderator of this program throughout the year, 
and the boys in his Fifth and Sixth Form classes 
have prepared the materials, as part of their 
class work, for the programs. Some of the boys 
have also taken part in the programs when they 
were broadcast. 

Members of the Dramatic Club have taken 
an active part in the course instituted by WKXL, 
Concord Radio Station, in radio script writing 
and production of radio plays. On Wednesday 
evening, February 25th, in a production of 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” two St. Paul’s boys 
were members of a cast of seven made up from 
the Concord High School, St. John’s High 
School, and St. Paul’s. 





The Taft School will give a special perform- 
ance of its annual winter play for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. The play which has been chosen 
by Robert T. Olmstead, head of the dramatics 
department, is Rossun’s Universal Robots, a 
melodramatic fantasy by Karl Capek. 

Mrs. William Sullivan, wife of an English 
master at Taft, is teaching a new course in typ- 
ing to those boys who are interested. The boys 
may enroll only with the permission of the Super- 
visor of Studies, Mr. Fenton, and, once enrolled, 
are asked not to drop the course. There are 
both beginners’ and advanced classes, each 
meeting once a week. The boys provide their 
own typewriters, and speed tests are now being 
given. It is felt that this training will be a great 
advantage to the boys in writing letters and 
themes both at Taft and during the college years 
to follow. 


Recently the language department of The 
Taft School purchased a wire recorder, which is 
proving to be a tremendous aid in the oral work 
of the advanced French, Spanish, and German 
courses. The voices are recorded in class, and 
already a marked increase is noticeable in the 
efforts of the boys to improve their pronuncia- 
tion and oral ability. Each senior has a record- 
ing on file which will be compared with another 
at the end of the year in order to note the 
progress, or lack of it, which he has made. The 
recorder is also used with good results in the 
elementary classes, where correct pronunciation 
is stressed from the very beginning. 





The history department of The Taft School 
is now using Time Magazine in connection with 
its modern history courses. The department 
feels that it is a great incentive to the boys to 
note how the events and trends they have been 
studying tie up with what is going on around 
them today. 





Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Universal Mili- 
tary Training, spoke on the Report of this Com- 
mittee in Phillips Hall, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, on January 16. Dr. William G. Sal- 
tonstall, Principal of the Academy, who presided, 
invited educators from Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, St. Paul’s School, and the Exeter public 
schools, as well as the Exeter faculty, to attend. 


News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

On January 5, 1948, the Trustees of Ger- 
mantown Academy, Philadelphia, announced 
the appointment of John Forbes Godman to 
succeed Dr. Samuel E. Osbourn, who will be- 
come Headmaster Emeritus in July. Dr. Os- 
bourn will retire after thirty-three years as 
Headmaster. 

Mr. Godman, currently Assistant 
master of The Gunnery School, Washington, 
Conn., graduated from Yale in 1930 and con- 
tinued his studies there in the graduate school, 
at which time he served on the university foot- 
ball coaching staff. He attended the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in 1936 and 1937. 
At The Gunnery he has taught mathematics 
and history, coached football, basketball and 
baseball and has been Director of Studies and 
Director of Athletics. He was appointed Assist- 
ant Headmaster in 1939. He enlisted in the 


Head- 
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Army Air Corps in December, 1941, and served 
until December, 1945, when he was discharged 
with the rank of Major. 





A prominent Philadelphia educator has been 
named Headmaster of the Cambridge School in 
Weston, Mass., it was announced by F. Win- 
chester Denio, Chairman of the school’s Board 
of Directors. Charles Platt, Jr., has been chosen 
to succeed John R. P. French, who is retiring. 
Simultaneously a new building program was 
announced by Mrs. Joseph C. Aub, chairman of 
the school’s Building Committee. 

Before entering the Navy during the war, 
Mr. Platt was headmaster of Chestnut Hill 
Academy in Philadelphia. He received his A.B. 
degree from the University of Virginia in 1927, 
where he also earned his Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and his master’s degree in education from 
Harvard. 





Anson S. Thacher, Headmaster of the 
Thacher School, Ojai, California, left on Feb- 
ruary 2 on a semi-sabbatical leave from the 
school until next fall. Mr. and Mrs. Thacher are 
at present visiting family and friends in the East. 

During his leave of absence, the Trustees 
have authorized the following changes in the 
administration of the school: 

Newton K. Chase, who has been Assistant 
to the Headmaster, will be Acting Headmaster 
for the rest of this school year. 

William S. McCaskey will continue as Di- 
rector of Studies and will be in charge of enroll- 
ment for next year, with Mr. Chase and Owen 
E. MacBride as a committee to consider new 
applicants. 

Elizabeth Thacher has been appointed Busi- 
ness Manager of the school. 





Keith Vosburg, founder of the former Cata- 
lina School, has joined the Thacher School 
faculty and is teaching in the History, Latin 
and Greek departments. 





The Brown University Press announces the 
publication of American Dreams, A Study of 
American Utopias, by Dr. Vernon L. Parrington, 
Jr., master in history and English at the Lake- 
side School, Seattle, Washington. Dr. Parring- 
ton’s book is the outgrowth of several years of 
research in this interesting field of American 
History. He is the son of the late Vernon L. 
Parrington, noted author of Main Currents in 
American Thought, which has won international 
recognition. 


Herbert M. Davison, assistant to the head- 
master at Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., for 
the past nine years, has been appointed head- 
master of the Cincinnati Country Day School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Davison, who will take 
up his new duties in July, was head of the Latin 
department at the Ohio school for the nine years 
prior to his present appointment at Blair. 

During his tenure at Blair Academy, Mr. 
Davison has taught English and Latin, has been 
in charge of public relations, editor of the 4/umni 
Bulletin, the Centennial News, and the Blair 
Handbook, as well as advisor to several extra- 
curricular student activities. 





The Reverend Ernest Sinfield, Canon of the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, has been named 
Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
New York. 


Canon Sinfield, who is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada, joined the Cathedral 
staff in the fall of 1945, but for many years be- 
fore that he had been associated with the diocese 
of Long Island. For several years he had been 
an associate rector at St. George’s Church, 
Flushing, and later he became the rector of 
Grace Church, Whitestone, New York. From 
this parish he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Queens and Nassau, a position which he held 
until he entered the military service in Febru- 
ary, 1943. 

In the United States Army Canon Sinfield 
served as a Chaplain with the rank of Captain, 
of the 2nd Infantry Division. He was in Nor- 
mandy during the invasion and saw service in 
Belgium, France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
He participated in five major campaigns, and 
was wounded in June, 1944. While still in Nor- 
mandy, in addition to the Purple Heart, he was 
awarded the Bronze Star. In the Brest cam- 
paign he received the Presidential Unit Citation. 

To assist Canon Sinfield, Kenneth C. Dol- 
beare, head of the Lower School since 1929, has 
been named assistant headmaster. A graduate 
of Colby College with the degree of B.A., he re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1940. 

Additions to the faculty at St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, N. Y., this year are Owen Hussie 
and Robert Welch. Mr. Hussie, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is doing reme- 
dial work in English; Mr. Welch, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, is teaching English in the 
Lower School. 
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The Board of Trustees of the Admiral Farra- 
gut Academy has announced the election of Ad- 
miral S. S. Robison, U. S. N., Ret., as Honorary 
President of the Board, Brigadier General C. S. 
Radford, U. S. M. C., Ret., as Chairman of the 
Board, and the appointment of Admiral A. S. 
Carpender, U. S. N., Ret., as Superintendent of 
the Admiral Farragut Academies of New Jersey 
and Florida. 





Samuel Foss Holmes, retired Headmaster of 
Worcester Academy, who was with the Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, from 1939 
to 1943, has rejoined the faculty of the Graham- 
Eckes School. 

Dr. William G. Saltonstall, Principal of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, has been named a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, according to an 
announcement by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. This is the first time 
that a representative of an independent school 
has been named to this Committee. Dr. Salton- 
stall’s term began on January 1 and will extend 
for three years. 








Mrs. W. W. Wood has been appointed Di- 
rector of Music at Derby Academy, Hingham, 
Mass., to succeed Mrs. Doris Corddry, who has 
resigned because of her health. Mrs. Wood is a 
graduate of Oberlin College, where she majored 
in music and did her practice teaching. Later, 
Mrs. Wood was for three years, Director of 
Music at the Bancroft School. She will continue 
the regular courses in music at Derby as well as 
give private piano lessons to individual pupils. 





In conformity with its policy of small classes 
and individual attention to student needs, Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has recently added 
another man to the mathematics department. 
John R. Perkins of Stillwater, N. J., was named 
to the faculty of the New Jersey institution at 
the beginning of the present semester. 

After receiving a B.S. degree from Prince- 
ton, Mr. Perkins subsequently studied law at 
Georgetown University and, after serving a 
clerkship, was admitted to the New Jersey bar 
in 1937. For two years during the war Mr. 
Perkins served in the Merchant Marine with the 
rank of lieutenant (j.g.). This was followed by 
a year of service in India and Ceylon as field 
representative for the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, from which position Mr. Perkins comes 
to Blair. 


Dr. A. L. Lincoln, of The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., Chairman of the 
Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 
Board, went to Atlantic City to address the 
Second Session (Wednesday morning, February 
25) of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Measurements Used in Edu- 
cation. This meeting was part of the 74th 
Annual Convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Dr. Lincoln’s sub- 
ject was the Secondary Education Board’s 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 





At the Annual Conference of the Audio- 
Visual Association of New Hampshire, held on 
Saturday, March 27th, at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, John Collier, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., was one of the featured 
members of the program with his demonstration 
of techniques in the teaching of biology. Francis 
V. Lloyd, Director of Studies at St. Paul’s 
School, was a member of the afternoon’s panel 
on problems having to do with audio-visual 
education. 





Recently released for publication by D. C. 
Heath and Co. is an edition of Ciga/on, a play 
written by Marcel Pagnol of the French Acad- 
emy, and edited with vocabulary and exercises 
for secondary school use by J. Braddock Sturges, 
a member of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Cigalon is about an egotistical cook who 
shows his honorary diplomas to hungry cus- 
tomers who want food not diplomas. Another 
play of his, Topaze, a story of a schoolmaster 
who became a millionaire, has been widely per- 
formed in this country. 





John D. Nerber, whose prose and poetry 
have merited acclaim from reviewers, was named 
to the faculty of the Fairfield Country Day 
School, Fairfield, Conn., by Headmaster J. 
Moyer Mahaney last January. 

Mr. Nerber, who teaches English, public 
speaking and French, worked with the late Sher- 
wood Anderson and Ford Madox Ford, and is 
the author of The Spectre Image, published 
by Simon and Schuster in 1947, and was the re- 
cipient of the 1947 Young Poet’s Prize offered 
by Poetry Magazine. He is now working on a 
sécond book of verse which he expects to be 
published this summer. He has also contributed 
to the Kenyon Review, Chimera, Mademoiselle, 
the Quarterly Review of Literature and the Tiger’s 
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Eye. The new appointee is a native of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. He attended Olivet College, 
Kenyon College and the University of Michigan. 
Throughout his college career he majored in 
English, and, in 1939, helped found the Kenyon 





Review. He served as editor of Dance Index, and 
for a while was with the New Theatre of Man- 
hattan players. Since 1945 he has been engaged 
in free lance writing and as an editorial repre- 
sentative. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Art as Education 


This is a story of art in school life: the goal, 
the start, the race, the rewards, and some of the 
second prizes. 

The setting is a private school — grades 
seven through twelve — with a reputation for 
traditional education and with girls from con- 
servative backgrounds. But the teaching pat- 
tern here is free and constantly changing. Cer- 
tainly there is not in art the problem of the New 
York City schools, where 55,000 children in the 
ninth grade take art. In this school it is elective, 
and there are only about ninety girls in the de- 
partment, with classes of every age, grade, and 
ability painting, doing sculpture or crafts all in 
the same room at the same time. Art may bea 
minor or major with credit towards graduation. 
Five or six girls a year offer it for college en- 
trance, for almost all colleges will credit a worth 
while art course for entrance now. Further- 
more, they often award handsome scholarships 
to leaders in this field. The studio, itself, is a 
large cheerful place. The year round the stu- 
dents’ current paintings hang on the pale green 
walls. 

The goal is education, not artists. John 
Dewey once suggested that art, constructively 
taught, may provide an ideal pattern for all 
education, assuming that education aims to 
develop mature people capable of purposeful, 
intelligent action. The most important thing 
the art student learns is to see; and to learn 
really to see is one of the most soul searching of 
human experiences. For there are two kinds of 
seeing. One is simply to look at something and 
put down a surface impression. This might be 
a start, merely as a first step, but it is purely 
representation, not perception. To perceive is 
to understand the meaning and significance of 
what is seen or of what is happening, and to be 
aware of your own relation to the object or ex- 
perience. You have to put your whole self into 
doing that. It needs your whole intelligence, in- 
terest, and past experience. It may find rela- 
tion even to a changing, varying world which 
representation can seldom do. Then you must 


make the meaning concrete in paint or sculpture. 
Your action is a direct expression of your deep- 
est feeling, and it has a purpose: to communi- 
cate with others. You cannot rely on any mem- 
orized accumulation of facts, formulas, or meth- 
ods of reasoning such as those which are useful 
and even indispensable in many other classes. 
In analyzing your own convictions you may in- 
cidentally find what is important in the work 
of others, for really perceiving becomes a useful 
habit of mind. If you learn to see, to under- 
stand, and to act with the purpose of expressing 
your interpretation, you will be using your 
whole personality. No task asks more. This is 
the goal. 


The start in this race is made by very young 
people with limited experience but often with 
keen sensitivity. They draw something —a 
man — a large round circle for a head, all face; 
some kind of body probably equipped with but- 
tons; sticks for arms and legs; circular hands 
with any number of fingers — just fingers. They 
show you this effort with confidence, and they 
are right. There has been much careful observa- 
tion, and they have put down everything which 
seems noteworthy to them and which is part of 
their life. Anyone at all knows what they mean. 
Or they draw a tree, all trunk and a mere pow- 
derpuff crown; but again it is the trunk of the 
tree which they see and touch and which is part 
of their experience. You may see the tree differ- 
ently, but do not urge them to draw it your way. 
They may do it to please you, but it is probably 
beyond their comprehension and nothing is 
gained. Something even is lost — a sincere and 
natural expression. 

Some days, however, may have their blank, 
self-conscious moments. Ruth finally says she 
couldn’t imagine wanting to paint even if she 
knew how. Since succeeding is so vital to tenta- 
tive beginnings, it sometimes helps at this point 
to change work. Carving wood panels, design- 
ing and sewing up stuffed toys, or making a 
stage set is a change and increases an under- 
standing of new tools and materials. After a 
while Ruth hesitantly asks for an “idea.” A 
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word like “surprise” or “just-touching” may 
start her off again. It should be a child-like 
word that she understands. Other students, as 
they grow, become dissatisfied and ask for help. 
You can try to persuade them to figure it out 
for themselves. They can look out of the win- 
dow at tree, hill, or building and think what 
baffled them. Or they can lie on the floor in the 
position they mean and see how it feels, or walk 
and look in mirrors as they move. It adds up 
to increasing perception and experience. But it 
is probably as much of a mistake to force a girl 
who is floundering to work her way out unaided 
as it would be to give her fixed rules. You don’t 
expect your doctor to start like a cave man and 
discard all that is past, even though he is always 
at liberty to discard it all and use a fresh eye. 
It would be cruel to refuse help, but the ideal is 
to give only the help requested. Often a word 
about the means to the end — the design or the 
color, for instance — is enough. 

It helps too if the teacher has learned to 
read small chicken tracks placed timidly in edges 
and corners, for many of these nebulous scratch- 
ings represent wonderful ideas which can be 
brought out in the open. Roxane has painted 
a pink staircase in the sky with angels bending 
tenderly over to watch a soul emerge from a 
house in a small dark town below. A soul is not 
part of her experience, except vaguely, so she 
has painted a red dot with yellow wings and a 
comet tail. It seems self-evident to her, so it 
will do. Lucy, who is Catholic, announces that 
souls are always black, but Roxane is unmoved. 
Alice is painting some tremendous school books, 
three feet long, in a pile with her glasses, out- 
size, on top. All are in dead colors, but through 
the glasses there is a prismatic effect containing 
a super highway with distant hills, something 
suggesting dances, a home, and babies. There 
are obvious crudities, but the meaning is there. 
Louise has brought in some shells from the 
biology lab. She arranges them with her blue 
scarf, pinning white paper caps on the make- 
believe waves. Then she cuts out paper clouds, 
which she pins with colored hatpins to the draw- 
ing board behind. In the end she paints it, pins 
and all, because she decides, after much thought, 
it is “just pretend” — a fantasy. Sally is paint- 
ing a picture of a quarrel. There are two large 
menacing heads, hardly recognizable at first, as 
they seem to be all snarl. They are done in 
orange and magenta against an electric yellow- 
green background. Somewhere in each head a 
red circle with a yellow aura is burning. She is 
crestfallen when Jean asks what it means. “Any 


fool could tell,” she says and only feels com- 
forted when she is told that artists paint to 
please themselves. Ann is painting the slums of 
Meriden, all gray with spidery white lights that 
make it look cold. One hunched figure has a 
box bonfire and is warming his hands — the 
only bright note. Other figures dart furtively. 
The buildings lean away from you. She had per- 
suaded the family to let her sit in the car down- 
town a whole hour and is painting this from 
memory and imagination. She gets red in the 
face and speechless if asked about it, but the 
picture speaks for itself. Mary’s “City at 
Night” must be “mysterious — the buildings 
whisper to each other.” Dora is finishing a 
piece of sculpture of a boy and a dog racing to- 
gether. “It has to be very fast — very,” she 
says, and then: “How do you like the boy’s face? 
He has to be laughing because they’re having 
such fun.” These examples are direct images 
but abstractions may carry as much intensity of 
feeling. 

In a class of mixed ages, abilities, and experi- 
ence, naturally the stronger students lead the 
class. They help a beginner in any way that 
she needs help, whether it be merely showing 
her how to stretch a canvas or clean a palette, 
or encouraging her in her work. From this they 
gain a sense of responsibility, as well as generos- 
ity of thought. This is a by-product they did 
not think about when they elected art and is 
therefore called here a second prize. Another 
prize is learning how to take care of many tools 
and materials — a good preparation for life. In 
this studio, too, there is an entirely unsupervised 
class, checked only by the work turned in. No 
teacher is even on call. The girls learn to be 
proud of being on their own — another second 
prize. 

Most of the children use their art in one way 
or another after leaving school. Not only at 
exhibitions either. It lights up and sometimes 
leads history and literature. A girl at a pro- 
gressive college says she couldn’t have under- 
stood the psychology her art professor was talk- 
ing about if she hadn’t painted first. At some 
conservative colleges, students find that the way 
to get time to paint is to choose another major 
and elect painting courses, for otherwise art 
often is just another subject of memorized facts, 
almost all art history. A girl’s livelihood may 
be her art. It enters her home and the lives of 
her children. 

The best prize of all is the useful habit of 
mind which brings to bear every resource of in- 
tellect, interest, and experience in perceiving 
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and understanding values in life and expressing 
these values in the best and simplest way. That 
has been called education. 


— Rosamonp VErRDERY, 4rt Director, 
The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


A Course in Physics Under Mme. Curie 


In the catalogue of the Université de Paris, 
under the Faculté des Sciences, there was listed, 
a number of years ago, the following course: — 
“Physique Générale.— Mme. Pierre Curie, 
professeur, traitera des ions, des électrons, de la 
radioactivité, les lundis et mercredis a 17 heures, 
rue Pierre-Curie. Les manipulations auront lieu 
a l'Institut du Radium, 1 rue Pierre-Curie.” 

I was so intrigued by the announcement that 
I wrote to know if I might be allowed to take 
the course. The reply was cordial, and I was 
asked to arrive in Paris early enough to talk 
over my work with Mme. Curie before the open- 
ing of the course in November. 

There seemed to be an endless amount of red 
tape for foreigners to cut through in order to 
enter the University. First, I must have per- 
mission to take the course, then I must have 
translated into French and officially stamped at 
the U. S. A. Consulate all of my credentials, in- 
cluding my passport and my diploma. This 
took a great deal of time and proved wholly 
unnecessary. The main thing was the permission 
to take the course. 

The appointed time arrived for my interview 
and I was frightened — frightened at meeting 
one so distinguished as Mme. Curie, and fright- 
ened at what my poor French might do or might 
not do forme. The minutes that I waited in the 
office at 1 rue Pierre-Curie were tense minutes 
for me, but all fright vanished when Mme Curie 
entered, completely enveloped in a long, black 
laboratory coat. After the formal greetings, I 
apologized for my poor French, to which she re- 
plied, ““Let’s speak English.” We talked about 
the work that I had done in physics and in 
chemistry, and then Mme. Curie wrote the fol- 
lowing permission for me to enter her course, 
on a card engraved: — 

“Faculté des Sciences de Paris, Institut du Ra- 
dium, Laboratoire Curie.” 

“J’autorise Mlle. Rowe a s’inscrire pour suivre mon 


cours et les manipulations qui auront lieu dans le 
second semestre. 


M. Curie.” 


The interview that I had dreaded was over, and 
I wondered why I had been so frightened. Mme. 


Curie was most kind and sympathetic, and the 
interview was an inspiring one for me. 


I carried the card to the office of the Secré- 
tariat de la Faculté des Sciences, and after pay- 
ing the necessary fees, I was given a “Carte 
d’Immatriculation” and a “Livret Universitaire 
Individuel,” both of which had to be signed and 
my passport picture attached. Nothing was 
said about the translated and officially stamped 
papers. 

The course, which began the first week in 
November, was held in the large lecture hall of 
the Institute of Radium, although there were 
not more than twenty-five students, if I remem- 
ber correctly. We entered the Institute through 
the high, iron picket gate and climbed the long 
flight of steps to the lecture hall which opened 
in the laboratories where one frequently saw 
Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- Curie. 

The formality of the French students was 
quite a contrast to the informality of American 
students. They spoke and shook hands both on 
arriving and leaving. 

At five o’clock, the scheduled time for the 
lecture, Mme. Curie entered, dressed in black 
— frequently in a black velvet dress with a 
gold chain. Her health was poor at that time 
and she looked very frail and tired. Her hair 
was grey, her face was ashy, and her eyes were 
sunken and tired-looking. But when she started 
to lecture, her face brightened and her eyes be- 
came vivid, blue sparks. She was intensely ab- 
sorbed in her lecture. She talked rapidly but 
very distinctly. As she talked, she nervously 
rubbed her fingers, one over the other. Eve 
Curie writes in her book about her mother’s 
fingers having been badly burned by radium. 

The lectures which followed the texts, Traité 
de Radioactivité, par Mme. P. Curie, Tome I et 
Tome II (Gauthier-Villars, Imprimeur-Libraire), 
were very detailed, with board after board full 
of formulas and diagrams. It was always after 
six and often near seven o’clock when the lec- 
tures were over, and then small groups of stu- 
dents would gather around the demonstration 
table for discussions. Sometimes the main exits 
were closed for the night and we had to leave 
through the laboratories. 

After these long but interesting lectures, | 
hurried home, across the Luxembourg Gardens 
to Reid Hall, the American Women’s University 
Club, 4 rue de Chevreuse, to study my notes. 
They were a mixture of French and English; at 
first they were all English with a few French 
words and phrases, then there was more and 
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more French and less and less English, and 
finally they were all in French. 

It was necessary for foreign students (there 
was one other American besides myself, and I 
don’t remember about the other nationalities), 
to register each time if they wished recognition 
for the work. And so, at the end of a most in- 
spiring course, I received a Certificat d’Assi- 
duité, signed “M. Curie.” 


— Georaia M. Rowe, 
St. Timothy’s School, 
Catonsville, Maryland. 


Civilization Course 


For many years a unique feature of the Upper 
School curriculum at the Annie Wright Semin- 
ary in Tacoma, Washington, has been the Civili- 
zation course, which provides for the correlation 
of history and literature, art, and music. One 
meeting a week of the Civilization classes is de- 
voted to lectures on the history and appreciation 
of art and music of the period being studied. 

This year the correlation of social studies 
and creative expression in art is being stressed 
throughout the school with gratifying results. 
Mrs. Brenton Hyndman, who came to the Sem- 
inary last fall from the Moses Brown School in 
Providence, R. I., as director of the art depart- 
ment, has welcomed the opportunity to utilize 
the background acquired in the study of history 
as material for her students in the art studio. 

One project accomplished in the Lower 
School is a fifteen-foot mural of farm life by 
Class I. The little girls painted, cut, and pasted 
the figures on the scene as part of the farm life 
unit carried on in their home room. Three 
murals by Class III on Iceland, Lapland, and 
Holland have been displayed on the main corri- 
dor bulletin board. They were made in the 
studio while these countries were being studied 
in the classroom. At present Class V is working 
on a mural of the Westward Movement, which 
will include the Daniel Boone and the Lewis and 
Clark Expeditions. 

In the Upper School the freshman class, 
which studies ancient history, spends one of 
their recitation periods in the art studio. They 
have completed a mural on Egypt and have 
started a companion mural on Greece, to be 
followed later by one on Rome. 

At the same time every class has some his- 
tory of painting. Mrs. Hyndman believes that 
this subject can be effectively presented in two 
cycles. During the first eight grades each pupil 
makes a ce, ar containing prints of a few 


famous paintings. By the time a student is 
ready for the Upper School, she should have a 
collection of and be familiar with at least one 
hundred selected famous paintings. In advanced 
art courses, the history of painting is studied 
according to schools of art (Italian, Flemish, and 
so forth). 

In addition, Mrs. Hyndman believes that 
students from the earliest years in the study of 
art should be well-grounded in the fundamentals 
of drawing and painting. This training con- 
tributes to the work on murals, and is supple- 
mentary to the history of painting. It is carried 
on at the Seminary simultaneously with the 
other aspects of the art course. 

Finally, Mrs. Hyndman believes in having 
the studio used as a workshop for other school 
needs, such as stage sets, posters, decorations 
and flower arrangement. Thus, time during the 
regular art class period is not sacrificed to “‘out- 
side”’ activities. 

The enthusiastic response of the students to 
the expanding art course at Annie Wright Sem- 
inary is a witness to its value in the curriculum. 


Discussion of World Federal Government 


Kent Place School, Summit, N. J., in con- 
junction with eleven other schools, girls’ and 
boys’, has launched a series of round table dis- 
cussions on World Federal Government, based 
chiefly on the ideas expressed in Cord Meyer’s 
Peace or Anarchy. One discussion took place re- 
cently in Orange, with representatives of six 
schools taking part; and another was ‘held at 
Kent Place, with 18 boys and girls from six 
schools participating. The best speaker from 
each school was chosen to speak in a final panel 
discussion scheduled for April. This conference 
will be moderated by a guest speaker and will 
be open to the public. Miss Hunt, Headmis- 
tress of Kent Place, and Mr. Springer, the head 
of Pingry School in Elizabeth, are chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the girls’ and boys’ groups. 

Simultaneously with these activities, the 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air has been broad- 
casting a series of student discussions of prob- 
lems facing the postwar generation, and a mem- 
ber of the senior class at Kent Place was voted 
the best speaker at the Town Meeting on Feb- 
ruary 18, on the subject: Should We Have Fed- 
eral Government Now? She will be one of the 
semi-finalists at the April meeting, when our 
present system of atomic control will be the 
subject under consideration. 

On the practical side, Kent Place has re- 
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cently added a fifth school to those it has, for 
several years, been sponsoring in France, Hol- 


land, and Belgium. Through an exchange 
teacher, the students’ interest was actively 
aroused in the girls of Nonsuch County School 
in Cheam, England. CARE packages number- 
ing 116 have already been distributed among 
the students and their teachers, and as a Lenten 
project the girls in the boarding department are 
raising funds for 60 or more additional packages. 
They are also sewing and knitting garments for 
needy children overseas. The proceeds from the 
Middle School Christmas Fair were used, under 
the auspices of the Martha Dean program, to 
provide Christmas parcels for orphans in France 
and Italy. Several crates of books have been 
sent to children in the Kentucky mountains. 
Later this month the receipts from the two per- 
formances of HMS Pinafore, a joint production 
of the glee and dramatic clubs, will be used for 
European relief. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Those who were present at the last Family 
Christmas at The Brearley School, New York 
City, might have been excused had they shown 
some slight bewilderment about the professional 
touch evident in the entertainment. The presen- 
tation was in keeping with the best traditions of 
the stage. It was, as several of the “oldest” 
faculty members remarked, a Christmas show to 
end all Christmas shows. Yet the entertain- 
ment was dependent upon no academic class for 
its conception and production, but was devised 
and accomplished in Afternoon Activities time. 
Even the participants’ teachers of English and 
History were spared the necessity of sacrificing 
some of their precious class-time for rehearsals. 

In this instance the girls of Classes VIII and 
IX had prepared for the production in four 
separate activities: choral, instrumental music, 
dramatics, and staging. All worked towards a 
common goal, however, with notable single- 
mindedness. The acting and singing were ac- 
complished with a dignity difficult to achieve 
with young teen-agers. Yet it was essentially 
the staging effects which marked this as so 
finished a performance. The simple but effec- 
tive costuming of the players, the skillful light- 
ing effects, and, above all, the taut scrim drop 
behind which the angel choir was formed, com- 
bined to produce a mood reminiscent of that 
aroused by the vision of Venus in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s production of Tannhauser. 


1 The Lighter Side of School Life. 





The girls themselves had no conception of 
how superlative a spectacle it was. They did 
know, however, that they had had a wonderful 
time during the preparation of their program. 
This enthusiasm, perhaps, is the keynote to the 
Afternoon Activities Program. Much of it is 
optional, and there is a wide variety of activity 
from which the girl may choose whatever she 
likes best. 


At the Brearley, academic classes finish at 
2:30. Then come three other periods, alternated 
throughout the school, in order to use facilities 
to the full. These consist of an activity period, 
a study period, and a gym period. In a recent 
pamphlet! Mrs. McIntosh wrote of the purpose 
of the program: 


The Brearley School offers its girls an extensive 
program of extra-curricular activities. Since the New 
York child has comparatively few opportunities for 
community living or for the natural cultivation of 
talents and tastes, the school ay undertakes to 
provide these opportunities. . . 

One need of the child who may be gifted, or at 
least curious, is for a variety of opportunities to de- 
velop talents and skills. The Brearley studios, dark 
room, theatre, work shops, and music rooms hum with 
activity every minute of the day. And since many 
parents believe, as we do, that a girl needs a chance to 
learn various practical skills which will help her to 
live a useful life, the afternoon program offers in addi- 
tion carpentry, sewing, cooking, and typing. From 
time to time classes have also been given in home- 
nursing, and in public speaking. 

Finally, an alert young person needs a chance to 
develop hobbies and tastes of a more intellectual kind, 
tastes which often represent the recreational aspects 
of her favorite school subject. For this reason we 
make possible such activities as French dramatics and 
conversation classes, Current Events clubs, and an 
elective writing class for the older girls. Many of 
these are included because the girls themselves ask 
for them... . 


A list of the Activities included in the pro- 
gram may be interesting to some readers. Here 
they are, with a few words of comment on each: 


Athletics: Afternoon gym provides the oppor- 
tunity to apply in games and contests the good 
habits and skills acquired during the more regi- 
mented morning periods. Each girl may choose 
her activity from among either team games or 
more individual sports. 


Carpentry: The main object of this class is to 
offer the relaxation and recreation that are 
afforded by working with one’s hands. The 
items made represent each girl’s own choice, 
limited only by her own ability, and, necessarily, 
by the type of wood available. 
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Current Events: The school sends delegates 
to the Interschool Conference on Foreign Affairs 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association and 
by the American Association for the United Na- 
tions. They also attend smaller discussion 
groups inaugurated by the History Section of 
the Association of Private School Teachers. Op- 
portunity is given for the formation of a Current 
Events Club, under a student chairman. 

Dancing: A series of eighteen lessons is held 
once a week at the school. There are two in- 
structors per class. At the end of the course a 
party is given for the girls. Other parties are 
planned by committees from the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation in order to develop a normal social life 
for these New York girls. 

Dramatics: This activity is offered in all 
classes because of the great value that it has for 
most children. 

French Conversation: Through the use of 
everyday experiences and media, this class be- 
comes proficient and entirely at ease in French. 
Every three years girls from the Upper School 
present a major play. 

Handicrafts: These classes are closely corre- 
lated with the English, Geography, and History 
classes. Many field trips are organized in con- 
nection with this activity. 

Library: The library is always open; its pur- 
pose is to let the children learn to feel free about 
the use of a library. Two periods a week may 
be elected for pleasure reading, or one may come 
here at unscheduled times when other activities 
are not feasible. 


Music: In most classes, choral work is offered 
as supplementary to, or in expansion of, the 
morning teaching. The Music Department has 
the cheerful belief that everyone can carry a 
tune, and special ear training is given to the 
younger girls to bear out this belief. Special 
offerings are an instrumental group in Class VI, 
a Gilbert and Sullivan group in Class VII, a 
madrigal group in Classes VIII and IX, and 
Senior Choral for the older girls, a group which 
alternates each year between an opera and a 
concert. There are special Friday Afternoon 
Instrumental Groups for all who are interested. 
The Brearley also offers private instruction on 
the piano, violin, cello, recorder, and in voice. 


Painting: The studio offers the place and the 
materials, and the afternoon sessions provide 
the much desired time in which to do unsuper- 
vised, original work that is completely separate 
in intention and often in achievement from that 
done in the morning classes. There is a teacher 


to give criticism if it is wanted, but no pressure 
is brought to bear. Classes VII, VIII, and IX 
do poster work, with the opportunity of provid- 
ing the publicity for school productions. Clay 
work is also available. 


Photography: A small class, limited to six be- 
cause of the size of the dark room, learns the 
complete use of the camera and all aspects of 
photography: developing, printing, enlarging, 
the proper lighting, etc. The girls take frequent 
trips outside the building to find suitable sub- 
jects, and also learn how to take pictures indoors. 

Publications, The Beaver: Brearley’s student 
newspaper is published five or six times a year 
and contains prose, poetry, news items, and 
special features contributed by the girls in 
Classes V through XII. Work on the paper 
takes time, but it affords wide and varied train- 
ing. 

Sewing: This class is designed primarily to 
instruct in the practical side of sewing, familiar- 
izing the students with the terms, the basic 
stitches, and the methods involved. Occasion- 
ally some of the older girls make simple clothes 
for themselves. Simple knitting is also taught. 
The school supplies yarn for welfare work; girls 
must provide their own when knitting for per- 
sonal use. 

Staging: This is a community project 
throughout, giving the girls not only the fun of 
working with their hands, but also the real 
satisfaction of working together on something 
that will be used, that is essential to the whole 
group. The staging group is always at work on 
the current school production. 

Welfare Projects: Each class in the Middle 
and Upper Schools has its own welfare project 
for which it collects articles and raises money. 
Each also contributes to the general welfare 
fund which distributes money to the Red Cross 
and other causes. Certain classes in the school 
have also participated personally in working 
with younger children at the Lenox Hill Neigh- 
borhood House, at the Yorkville Youth Center, 
and at other settlement houses in the New York 
area. 

Writing: The purpose of this activity is to 
give students a workmanlike understanding of 
the elements and methods of fiction through ex- 
periments in the writing of short sketches. 

. At the moment the energies of most of the 
girls in the school are turned to the preparation 
involved in the biennial Shakespearean Festival, 
to be held this year on April 23, which is Shake- 
speare’s birthday. This festival will have its cul- 
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The alumnae 


tural and its financial aspects. 
and parents will join with the undergraduates, 
and especially with the Welfare Committee, to 
raise a sum of money for the scholarship fund 


and the welfare funds. Classes VIII and IX will 
be responsible for the event, although almost 
every girl from Class V through Class XII will 
have participated in some way. 


Creative Writi. 

Although the members of the English De- 
partment of Mary Institute, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, believe that, in general, a student best 
measures her accomplishment against her own 
past performance, they have found that in two 
instances during the school year an interest in 
writing is healthily stimulated by competition. 

Each spring the Alumnae Association of the 
school offers the members of the freshman, soph- 
omore, and junior classes an opportunity to 
write, within about an hour’s limit, an extem- 
poraneous essay on one of several topics an- 
nounced only after the volunteers have assem- 
bled. The topics are selected in part from lists 
compiled by the students themselves, reflecting 
their special interests and widening horizons. 
The use of pen names leads the girls to express 
their thoughts more freely than usual, and the 
results always represent some of the most in- 
dividual work of the year. The name of the 
winner is not announced until Commencement 
Day, when the presentation of the award —a 
book — heightens the undergraduates’ interest 
in the exercises. During the following year, 
from time to time, the best of the essays sub- 
mitted are printed in the two publications of 
the school. 

Another incentive to young writers comes 
from an organization of representative St. Louis 
women, which offers annual prizes for the best 
poems submitted by students of high-school 
age. Later, the outstanding poems are read at 
a program-meeting to which the young writers 
are invited. 


Fair 

Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., held a 
fair on March 13, in order to raise funds for the 
new chapel. This project, which was under the 
direction of the Student Development Commit- 
tee and the Emma Willard School Council, 
represented the concerted effort of the entire 
ied. Each student contributed what 
amounted to one weekend of hours in prepara- 
tion for, and participation in the fair. 





Every afternoon for weeks in advance of the 
fair, students would gather in the art studio or 
the weaving room to make objects to be sold. 
These included trays, bookends, wastebaskets, 
ash receivers, scarves, table mats, coasters, ciga- 
rette boxes, salad bowls, and the like. The 
school newspaper made the fair the lead story 
for the three preceding weeks. The Press Board, 
feeling that publicity within the school was as 
important as notices to the outside community, 
helped members of the newspaper staff deluge 
the campus in posters. In addition the city news- 
papers ran stories and pictures about the fair. 

The project was successful from every point 
of view. Enough money was raised to swell con- 
siderably the fund for the chapel equipment. 
More important, however, from the point of 
view of the administration, was the cooperative 
effort in which every student played a part. 


School Notes 


Lincoln School and Moses Brown School, of 
Providence, R. I., in March combined in an 
evening of Gilbert and Sullivan, which included 
a concert and Tria/ By Fury. The proceeds were 
given to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Lincoln School is planning a European 
May breakfast from nine to twelve on May first. 
The entire school is uniting in plans for a food 
sale and sale of May baskets for the benefit of 
various European relief projects. 

Chapel services at Lincoln School for the 
second semester have been in charge of a com- 
mittee of girls. There have been outstanding 
programs, the most interesting and helpful of 
which have been thoughtful and reverent talks 
about different religions and denominations. 





Highland Manor, West Long Beach, N. J., 
has more than twenty-five girls from foreign coun- 
tries enrolled this year. The countries repre- 
sented are Turkey, Iran, Palestine, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Brazil, The Dutch West Indies, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Nicaragua. The foreign students 
have made unusually good adjustments. 








EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The American Book Company is now the sole 
distributor to schools and colleges of Decca Edu- 
cational Records. Schools and colleges may have 
these records at a ten per cent discount plus tax 
and transportation. The records are accompanied 
by complete teachers’ manuals. 

A list of albums may be had by writing to the 
American Book Company. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School, New York City 


Eaglebrook Elects New Trustee 


Election of Dr. John A. Lester, prominent 
Quaker educator of Wayne, Penna., as trustee 
of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., was an- 
nounced January 28 by Headmaster C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr. 

A graduate of Haverford College and Har- 
vard University where he received his doctorate, 
Dr. Lester has a background of teaching and 
educational guidance. He has taught at William 
Penn Charter School of Germantown, Penna., 
and for twenty-six years was on the faculty of 
The Hill School where he was head of the Eng- 
lish department. 

Dr. Lester was influential in founding the 
Educational Records Bureau of New York City 
for setting up national scholastic testing stand- 
ards. He served eight years on a committee of 
the Progressive Education Association in a re- 
search program on the relationship between 
secondary school and college. 

Dr. Lester served actively on many commit- 
tees of the Secondary Education Board and was 
for a number of years Chairman of its Bureau 
of Research. 

For five years he was Executive Secretary of 
the Friends (Quaker) Council on Education on 
which he still serves. He retired from the sec- 
retaryship in 1946 to concern himself with edu- 
cational writings and surveys on schools for 
various committees and educators. 


Remedial Department at Polytechnic 

Because many of the children whose scholas- 
tic accomplishment falls below their intellectual 
abilities have been found to be strephosymbolics, 
or language disability cases, Polytechnic Ele- 
mentary School, Pasadena, Calif., has set up a 
remedial department to care for such cases. 
The instructor in charge is especially trained to 
deal with children in whom mirror vision, re- 
versals, omissions, mixed dominance, and other 
difficulties cause faulty performance in the 
language skills of reading, writing, and spelling. 

The remedial department works in close cor- 
relation and cooperation with the health and 
psychology departments. To secure a complete 
picture for diagnostic purposes, the child is given 
a thorough physical check-up, including tele- 
binocular and audiometer tests; in addition to 
the Stanford Binet intelligence tests, he takes 
tests for eye and hand dominance; his diagnos- 


tic scholastic tests cover oral and written spell- 
ing, oral and silent reading, reading techniques, 
and reading speed. 

When the need for remedial retraining is evi- 
dent, the parents are consulted; and intensive 
individual work is started. Daily lessons prove 
most advantageous for bringing the child up to 
grade level in the shortest possible time. Dur- 
ing the past three years the school has experi- 
enced some astonishing results in this type of 
rehabilitation. 


Changes at the Bement School 

From the unfinished stage in the Bement 
School (Deerfield, Mass.) barn a _ two-story 
dormitory for boys has been developed. Four- 
teen boys ranging from 6 to 14 years of age and 
a master occupy these quarters which are light 
and modern on the inside but still rustic on the 
exterior. 

At the end of each six-weeks’ period the en- 
tire student body takes part in an assembly, 
each class showing some particularly interesting 
phase of the work they have completed. Art 
and shop work exhibits decorate the assembly 
room. The progress in French conversation and 
songs has been most evident, and from nursery 
school through the eighth grade the quality of 
entertainment and improvement in accent is 
notable. Charades and cartoons of history and 
current events have stimulated all social studies’ 
aspirants. The music pupils have performed. 
All groups enjoyed seeing and hearing the fourth 
grade Book Report Club. Student-written plays 
were produced as a feature of one assembly. 
Two results seem to be the growth in social poise 
of the boys and girls, and the increase in demand 
for more frequent assemblies. 


On the weekend of February 20, Bement’s 
first winter carnival took place. The student 
body of 70 and their parents had a skating party 
and marshmallow roast, accompanied by out- 
door music. The evening was topped off by a 
showing of the Hans Thorner ski movies in the 
gym. On Saturday morning the school teams 
competed on the ice and on skis, and in the 
afternoon took part in the Eaglebrook Carnival 
on the Eaglebrook hill. At The “Snow Ball” in 
the evening the Eaglebrook lower school and 
Bement School joined forces in the Bement Barn 
for dancing and games. On Sunday parents and 
children enjoyed one another informally. 
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Fay School News 


Audio-visual education at Fay School, South- 
boro, Mass., has been given added impetus by 
the presentation to the school of a new Bell and 
Howell 16mm projector. Included in the gift 
were a microphone, a turntable, and an extra 
loud speaker. The use of two speakers with an 
outfit of this sort is to be recommended, for the 
too-often poor and worn sound tracks of avail- 
able films are thus made clearer and easier to 
understand. 


Of great benefit to the school plant and equip- 
ment was the present of a new station wagon. 
This car will be used not only for athletic trips 
and routine school business, but it will also facili- 
tate visits of groups of boys to Boston and 
Worcester exhibits, museums, and music pro- 
grams. 


Fay School’s activities beyond the purely 
academic have been many and varied. Perhaps 
most important educationally is the annual 
series of lectures given by the Headmaster on 
physiology. These lectures are attended by all 
but the youngest boys, and they consist of a 
detailed, simple, natural explanation of the func- 
tions of the human body in relation to a boy’s 
everyday life, brought down to the level of the 
audience, and illustrated by stereoptican slides. 
Included in the group is an unaffected and un- 
distorted explanation of sex. 

All boys at Fay get instruction in music ap- 
preciation, shop, riflery, boxing, and some in 
fencing. A majority do work in art. In music, 
each boy has two periods per week of regular 
instruction and the opportunity to attend vol- 
untary weekly sessions of informal record play- 
ing on the school’s or the Headmaster’s radio- 
victrolas. In addition, there are the usual piano 
and instrumental lessons and practice periods, 
glee club and choir groups, and the formal Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta, produced annually 
for the school’s Winter weekend. 


All boys have two regularly scheduled periods 
in Manual Training during the school week, 
and many spend additional time in the shop dur- 
ing hobby hour. Work done in these periods 
gives training in the use of machine as well as 
hand tools, and produces group and community 
articles, as well as individual, projects. For ex- 
ample, the whole stage set for “Pinafore” has 
been assembled and painted by some of the shop 
and art groups. 


The boys likewise have regularly scheduled 


art classes during the week, with opportunity for 
voluntary extra work in free time. Full use has 





been made of the current Life exhibits. This 
series, by the way, will be found extremely 
valuable to all schools. Groups of boys have 
been taken to the Boston and Worcester Mu- 
seums. 


Most Fay School boys use the indoor rifle 
range on rainy afternoons or during hobby time, 
shooting for the various medals of the National 
Junior Rifle Association. Instruction and _ prac- 
tice in boxing is given to the entire school, 
mainly during the off-weather season, by a 
faculty member who was a former Harvard 
champion. This year, fencing was introduced, 
coached by a former Yale sabre letterman. A 
Camera Club has been another new venture. 
Most amazing to the bystander is the weekly 
meeting of the Stamp Club, whose membership 
includes over half the school. The session is 
highly reminiscent of the Chicago grain pit, as 
it has the same seemingly chaotic, yet actually 
purposeful and directed turmoil. 


The core of the current events program at 
Fay School has been, for two years, the problem 
of Russia. The primary intent of the weekly 
talks on current affairs is to get across to the 
boys a fundamental understanding of Russia 
and America, of their ways of life and their ways 
of doing things. 


World Friendship Fund at Walt Whitman 


Children 10,000 miles apart joined hands in 
friendship through science when the boys and 
girls of the Walt Whitman School, New York 
City, sent as a gift a tri-purpose projector to 
the Yu Tsai School in China. The projector is 
part of $2,000 worth of scientific equipment 
donated to Yu Tsai by the Walt Whitman 
School’s World Friendship Fund. The presen- 
tation was made to Miss Ching-Yuen Huang, 
editor of a Chinese children’s magazine, as part 
of China Aid Council’s current drive to aid the 
Chinese school. Identical equipment is used in 
the science laboratory at Walt Whitman School, 
and plans are being laid to develop an inter- 
changeable science program. 

The World Friendship Fund of the Walt 
Whitman School, since its inception two years 
ago, has raised $4,647.40, all earned by the 250 
children of this elementary school; and has col- 
lected as well 3,508 pounds of clothing, 5,220 of 
food in addition to 225 food packages; medical 
supplies, soap, etc. Recipients include American 
Aid to France, all the schools in Villach, Austria, 
the Odenwald School in Germany, as well as Yu 
Tsai School. 
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The sending of school equipment besides re- 
lief aid marks the beginning of the second part 
of the World Friendship Fund Project, — the 
interchange of cultural and educational ideas 
and patterns. It is expected that this plan will be 
extended one by one to schools all over the world. 

Conservation is the theme for all the science 
work this year at the Walt Whitman School and 
is integrated with the social sciences as well as 
world friendship activities. As an urgent world 
problem, it will be the first focal point in the 
international science program. 


Lincoln School Aids European Children 


In January the sixth grade started to raise 
money for European Gardens. Thirty dollars 
meant sixty gardens sent by the girls in the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

The third grade thought they could make a 
little money by having a “White Elephant” 
sale. They brought in treasures from their toys, 
books, and dolls’ furniture. Much work went 
into preparation and a day was used for the 
sale. To the surprise and delight of the girls 
they had twenty-six dollars. They gave five 
dollars toward the Gardens, and have started to 
send things to a family in France. A committee 
went shopping and bought some new clothing 
to go in the box with the things they had brought 
from home. 


New Lighting Successful 


After much experimentation and consulta- 
tion, The Fessenden School, West Newton, 
Mass., has installed in its schoolroom a new 
lighting system which is proving very success- 
ful. Eliminating the usual glare and flicker of 
the older fluorescent type, these new fixtures 
have a steady light and a low foot brilliancy 
which decreases glare to the minimum and gives 
good lighting at the desk level. 

Each fixture contains four eight-foot tubes 
of cold cathode fluorescent lamps and is hung 
just a few inches from the ceiling. 

In case anyone is interested, the Martin 
Electric Products Company of Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, manufactured the fixtures. They — 
the company and the fixtures — are heartily 
recommended. 


Theatre Arts at Walt Whitman 


The newly developed Theatre Arts Program 
of the Walt Whitman School, New York City, 
quickly gained momentum in December when 


the United Nations Theatre officially announced 
its direct sponsorship. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, the following statement was 
issued: 

“RESOLVED: That the aims and objectives of the 
Theatre Arts Program of the Walt Whitman School, a 
Program founded by Miss Louise Krueger and Dr. Maria 
Ley-Piscator and under the direction of Dr. Piscator, 
representing the most valuable kind of contribution to 
a wider understanding, not only of the spirit and ideals 
of our own country, but of all the countries of the world, 
through the medium of the theatre, are identical with the 
aims and objectives of the United Nations Theatre; and, 
since it is the duty of the United Nations Theatre to en- 
courage and support such a program, that the Theatre 
Arts Program of the Walt Whitman School be granted 
the full sponsorship of the United Nations Theatre, to- 
gether with such material aid as is within its power. 

“‘By unanimous vote of the Board of Directors of the 
United Nations Theatre this 15th day of December, 
1947 — Delos Blackmar, Secretary.” 


The first presentation of the Theatre Arts 
Program was ““Tom Sawyer— Ballad of the Mis- 
sissippi,’ given at the Engineering Societies 
Theatre for five matinees during the Christmas 
Holiday. Maria Ley-Piscator staged and di- 
rected the production, which was based on Paul 
Kester’s play, with lyrics specially written by 
Alfred Kreymborg and music by Sam Morgen- 
stern. Ballet choreography was by Ellen Al- 
bertini; sets and costumes designed by James 
Caughren. The title role was played by 14- 
year-old Broadway actor, George Bartenieff. 

“T’ll Sing for You,” based on the life of Walt 
Whitman, was presented in the Easter Holiday. 

The Theatre Arts Program is one phase of 
the program of weekend activities offered to out- 
siders by the Walt Whitman School. The Junior 
Dramatic Workshop under Mrs. Piscator’s direc- 
tion and two music ensembles under the direc- 
tion of Mary A. Howe and Arlie Furman, are 
now registering for the Spring term. Classes 
are held on Saturdays at the school. 


Valley School News 


A parents’ meeting held recently at the Valley 
School of Ligonier resulted in the formation of a 
parent-teacher association. The organization’s 
main projects for this year are increasing the 
school’s library and audio-visual aid material. 
Prior to the business meeting, parents visited 
their children’s classrooms for discussions on the 
academic program. 

- The Valley School, which opened last Sep- 
tember, is a co-educational country day school 
in the Ligonier Valley, Pennsylvania, 55 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh. Forty-seven children, 
ranging from kindergarten to seventh grade, 
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An eighth 


make up this year’s enrollment. 
grade will be added next September. 
Peter C. Messer, a graduate of Cambridge 
University and formerly on the faculty of St. 
Peter’s School, is headmaster. During the war 
he served overseas as an officer with airborne 
combat troops, later being associated with Pen- 


in Books in London. Arthur Kent, assistant 
eadmaster, was previously on the faculties of 
the Malcolm Gordon School, St. Peter’s, the 





New Canaan Country School, and Green Fields 
Preparatory School. A graduate of Bard Col- 


lege, he served with the Army Engineers in the 
ETO during the war. 

Also on the faculty are Kathleen Doughty, 
formerly of The Little School and Kimberley; 
Doris Meyer, a graduate of Skidmore; Rita 
Bastyr, a graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mrs. Kent, who is also carrying on 
research in anthropology. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
When Tacitus Nodded 


Great historian though he was, Tacitus could 
be guilty of carelessness and unfairness. I have 
been asked sometimes why Tacitus said so little 
about the Christians and why that little was so 
disparaging. The answer seems to be that Taci- 
tus was not interested in the Christians. Evi- 
dently he took no pains to find out the truth 
concerning them. According to popular rumor 
the Christians were a bad lot. Tacitus uncri- 
tically accepted this verdict of the mob. While 
he believed that the Christians deserved severe 
punishment according to Roman law, he depre- 
cated Nero’s excessive cruelty. Tacitus’s care- 
lessness about a group of people for whom he 
professed no historical solicitude is not too sur- 
prising. He did, however, believe it his duty as 
a historian to treat of the origin, religion, and 
character of the Jews, and in doing so he failed 
miserably as a historian. 

Although the facts were accessible, he went 
to work and wrote a fantastic account of this 
nation. He could have read the Antiquities of 
the Fews written by Flavius Jesephus. Instead 
of diligently searching for the truth he consulted 
certain auctores, who led him on a wild-goose 
chase through imaginary Jewish history. 

Relying on such impeachable sources Tacitus 
gives several theories about the origin of the 
Jews: they originated in Crete around Mount 
Ida, their primitive name Jdaei having become 
Iudaei, in a way that he thinks was philologi- 
cally simple; Hierosolymus and Juda led colonies 
of Jews out of Egypt; the Jews were from Ethi- 
opia; their city got its name from the Solymi 
mentioned by Homer; they came from Assyria. 

In another exodus from Egypt the Jews did 
not escape but were banished. According to 
Tacitus Moses told the people that, since they 
had been deserted by gods and men, they should 


place their sole reliance on him. In the desert, 
when the people were oppressed with thirst, a 
herd of wild asses led them to water. The 
journey through the desert was accomplished in 
six days. On the seventh the Jews drove out 
the inhabitants of the place they had come to 
and selected a site for their city and temple. 


When he comes to describing the religion 
and character of the Jews, Tacitus really does 
reveal a betrayal of his promise to write sine ira 
et studio. He imagined Moses to have been 
nothing more than an astute politician who 
made laws differing from those of other nations 
just to keep the people bound to himself. Al- 
though he later virtually contradicts the state- 
ment, Tacitus says that the Jews had in the 
sanctuary an image of the animal which had 
saved them from death by thirst. Add to this 
the historical absurdities that the Jews con- 
sidered licit for them what the rest of the world 
held to be impure; that they sacrificed the ram 
to spite Hammon; that their fasts were in com- 
memoration of the enforced fasting in the desert; 
that their bread was always unfermented. The 
explanation of the Sabbatical rest is really ridicu- 
lous. Having chosen the seventh day as one 
for rest, the Jews decided to rest every seventh 
year because they enjoyed loafing. Some of the 
authorities from whom Tacitus had collected all 
this misinformation thought that the Sabbatical 
year had something to do with Saturn, or with 
the seven stars by which mortal affairs were 
supposed to be governed. 

After all this historical nonsense it is re- 
freshing to find that Tacitus did know some- 
thing about the Jewish religion. He writes of 
their spiritual monotheism, of their God Who 
could be conceived only by the intellect and 
could not be represented by any production of 
human art. Since Tacitus professed to give an 
outline of the origin, history, and religion of the 
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Jews, and did such a bad job, we should not 
take too seriously his few misleading remarks 
about the Christians of his time. (Cf. Hist. V, 


2, sqq-) — P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 
The English Teacher Is Not Complacent 


Signs multiply that English teachers are fac- 
ing a variety of problems. The day is gone 
when preparing a satisfactory course of study 
called for little more than assembling a group of 
true-and-tried selections, which were not neces- 
sarily favorites either of the teacher or of those 
taught. English teachers may have been tradi- 
tionalists, but the term no longer applies. Now 
they are looking at their programs critically. 

This attitude is strongly reflected in Kennith 
Balsley’s article in the February BuLtetin. He 
tells us that we need to examine ourselves. We 
should begin to teach language realistically, 
and base our reading program on the maturity 
and interests of the pupil. Except as we are 
able to improve reading habits, he feels that our 
importance will disappear. 


In commenting on the low level of popular 
taste in books, plays, movies, and newspapers, 
Mr. Balsley appears to put the chief blame on 
English teachers. Here I am inclined to dis- 
agree. Though English teachers may be partly 
at fault, it seems to me that public taste is 
mainly the result of social, economic, and psychic 
factors with which the school cannot cope single- 
handed. The faint piping of the English teacher 
is hardly heard through the steady orchestration 
from Hollywood, the radio, and the magazine 
racks. 

The teacher, of course, may as well accept 
the fact that he is faced with this competition, 
and that it is here to stay. For a long while we 
have realized that radio (soon it will be tele- 
vision) fills many hours once spent in reading. 
The reading matter of that earlier day may not 
have been choice, but at least it helped to de- 
velop some reading skills. Fortunately the com- 
peting interests of today have some positive 
features that the teacher can utilize. When 
these interests interfere, the teacher can do 
something to help pupils to discriminate. His 
main strategy is to make his work interesting. 

The English teacher’s purposes are more 
varied than ever before, but there has been no 
increase in the time at his disposal. Therefore, 


the present confusion narrows down to a ques- 
tion of selection. What should (and can) we 
teach? How can we best teach it? Certainly 
any teacher will miss some of the main satisfac- 
tions of his profession unless he is dealing at all 
times with topics that he firmly believes are 
worth while. 

Several recent developments which indicate 
dissatisfaction with current conditions show 
promise of giving us better answers to our 
problems. 


1. The National Council of Teachers of 
English is engaged in nation-wide research to 
determine what should be taught. The main 
aspects of this program are set forth in “Basic 
Considerations in Curriculum-making in the 
Language Arts,” by Dora V. Smith in the Eng- 
lish ‘Fournal for March. 


2. Colleges now realize more clearly that 
many teachers of English in the schools are 
faced with big obstacles. When the school does 
not do its work, whatever the reason, the college 
feels it. 

In February, a committee appointed by the 
School and College Conference on English 
brought in a report entitled English Preparation 
in Secondary Education. In the judgment of 
nearly a hundred colleges the incompetence of 
Army-Navy trainees in the use of English was 
found to be “generally conspicuous.” 

In presenting the report, Albert Thayer, of 
Bowdoin College, said that we should not get 
panicky. Even colleges, he admitted, have poor 
teachers. And it is now harder, he said,:to get 
students to do a thorough job. 

The committee, whose studies covered a 
three-year period, has submitted a number of 
recommendations. It asks that schools give 
more practice in intensive reading, and set up a 
literature program of graduated difficulty. It 
also urges “‘avoiding in the upper years such ex- 
tensive and ambitious courses in literature and 
literary history that insufficient time remains 
for training in grammar and composition.” 


3. The College Board is dissatisfied with 
the measurement value of the present 60-minute 
essay test. William M. Sale, Jr., Chief Reader 
in English, states that the type of question now 
in use does not evoke from the candidate a valid 
sample of his writing. Further, the test cannot 
be_read reliably, for it sometimes fails to single 
out students who will later do work above a C 
grade. Edward S. Noyes, Chairman of the 
Board, says that great difficulty results from the 
fact that teachers are not agreed on what con- 
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stitutes good writing. Dr. Noyes points out 
that extensive research will be needed to pro- 


duce a more reliable instrument. This will in- 
volve large expense, he says, and the willing 
cooperation of many teachers. 

As a result of these and similar inquiries we 
should in time have a clearer idea of what we 
should teach, and a better means of checking 
the quality of our work. 


— Cuirton O. Pace, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Languages 
The Modern Language Fournal 
December, 1947 

“Effective Citizenship and Foreign-Language 
Study,” by Gertrude E. Teller (Pennsylvania 
State College), is a thoughtful analysis of the 
role of foreign languages in “general education 
in a free society. 

Presenting cogent arguments for the con- 
tribution of these subjects to the promotion of 
effective citizenship, and stressing the part that 
“the individual and social aspects of all educa- 
tion are closely related,” Dr. Teller points out 
that “the current trend to re-evaluate the in- 
tellectual and cultural subjects and to redefine 
their status quo . constitute a reaction 
against the shifting of emphasis from formerly 
broad educational goals to the vocational and 
= aspects of all studies, to skills and 
tools.” 

The overcrowding of the colleges, the limited 
capacity of certain professions to absorb large 
numbers of students, and the crucial need for a 

“thoroughly broadminded and liberally educated 
generation,” focus attention on the revival of 
the “idea of general education.” Perhaps this 
revival may bridge the “gulf existing today be- 
tween the humanities and the social studies by 
proving the contribution of the former to the 
civic values in a free democratic society.” 

The opinions concerning the contribution of 
foreign-language study to general education 
vary “from the entire exclusion of that study 
(A Design for General Education of the Armed 
Forces, American Council on Education, June, 
1944), and the Harvard Report’s suggestion 
that ‘only a selected few’ should pursue it, to 
the Yale Report’s recommendation that, *be- 
cause of its high general education value, foreign 
language be made a core subject in high school, 
as well as in college, required of all students in 
the general education program.” 


The writer opines that the distinction drawn 
by certain committees between foreign-language 
study as a tool and as a humanistic study ac- 
counts for that diversity of opinion, and she 
takes issue with the Harvard Committee’s in- 
sistence that this division calls for “distinct 
methods” and looks to “distinct ends.” To re- 
inforce her point, Dr. Teller quotes from an ad- 
dress made by Dr. Adelman, professor of ana- 
tomy at Cornell, as follows: “Certainly the im- 
portance of a more general acquaintance with 
foreign languages in the world of today and of 
tomorrow is too obvious to deserve extensive 
comment. That they are vitally necessary for 
commercial, political and scholarly purposes I 
need not mention. They have another value 
which transcends these by far. No one who has 
ever heard the grateful sounds of his own tongue 
in a foreign country or witnessed the warm re- 
sponse of a foreigner to even a few words in his 
native language will doubt that the languages 
may also S the keys to the hearts of men. It 
is about time to stop thinking of American youth 
as linguistic morons incapable of learning to 
read and to speak with facility at least one 
foreign language, in addition to acquiring a 
reasonable competence in English. . It isa 
pity that relatively few of our people have had 
the deep satisfaction of a taste of the literature 
of even one foreign dn” in the language in 
which it is written. . Than its literature, 
there is no better avenue to an appreciation of 
the longings, aspirations, ideals and customs, in 
short, the whole culture of a people.” 

The writer, after stressing these encouraging 
words from a scientist, states that, assuming the 
validity of the latter’s argument, “the broad 
educational goals, the cultural insights and the 
development of intellectual faculties” lauded in 
the Harvard Report would suffer by the re- 
evaluation it recommends. Professor Adelman 
emphasizes “the simultaneousness of a great 
number of purposes, ideal as well as practical, 
for which the study of foreign languages is vital 
in the world of today and of tomorrow and thus 
vital also in the general education of our Ameri- 
can youth.” 

Events have demonstrated the futility of 
provincialism or isolationism and have enhanced 
the prime utility of foreign languages, not merely 
as “professional equipment,” or “educational 
adornment,” but also as a diplomatic and busi- 
ness tool and, more important still, as a source 
of enrichment for personal and racial culture 
and as a means of understanding other peoples 
and of gaining “their confidence and hearts.” 
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For, in the words of Archibald MacLeish, 
human sense of each other as human beings” is 
“the only climate in which peace can breathe.” 

Dr. Teller criticizes the distinction drawn be- 
tween the “tool function” and the “humanistic 
function” of foreign-language study as ques- 
tionable and impracticable, and maintains that 
language serves as a tool for whatever purpose 
it is studied and has also a “humanistic func- 
tion,” and thus serves admirably the “‘more gen- 
eral and broader purposes” of general educa- 
tion, for it develops the following abilities sought 
by the Harvard Committee: “to think effec- 
tively, to communicate thought, to make rele- 
vant judgments, to discriminate among values.” 
The writer declares that such study provides 
the student with “humanistic and stylistic ex- 
perience,” an experience which can be only in- 
adequately gained from translations. 

Dr. Teller’s analysis is a clear statement of 
the “‘valuable contribution of the foreign lan- 
guages to both the social and political aspects 
of life . . . and to the intellectual and cultural 
aspects,” and stresses the desirability of an inte- 
gration of “their various purposes” so that 
“foreign-language study can do its full share” 
in fostering and developing “the responsible 
human being and citizen”’ so desperately needed 


today. — ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 


Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 
A few years ago when I first considered li- 
brary work as a career, I asked friends in the 
profession about its possibilities. Much advice 
was given me, some encouraging, some other- 
wise. Because I enjoyed reading books one bit 
of advice gave me pause. The gist of it was this: 


If you really like to read, don’t become a 
librarian, for although all the working day 
you are surrounded by books, your chances 
for even skimming them are slim. When 
free time comes, the necessity of keeping up 
with professional literature leaves little op- 
portunity for reading anything else. 


But I noticed that a few library people 
managed to read somehow; that they were happy 
at their work in spite of its drawbacks. So I be- 
came a librarian. I must admit that I now read 
less than I used to, and much less than I’d like 
to; that I’m often tantalized by seeing good 


books go through my hands without having a 
chance to peruse them. I think most of us do 
read some — that we should all like to read 
more. 

One librarian who does read more is Law- 
rence Clark Powell! whose article entitled ‘“Li- 
brarians as Readers of Books” appeared in the 
February, 1948 Wilson Library Bulletin. This 
article, which is a printed version of a talk given 
at the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Conference in Seattle, Washington, September, 
1947, shows that Mr. Powell is not only a reader, 
but a strong advocate of reading among li- 
brarians, since he tells what reading means to 
him personally, and indicates what it may mean 
professionally. 

In his introductory sentences he quotes re- 
marks made from the floor by Helen E. Haines? 
at a meeting he attended in Los Angeles. Here 
is part of that quotation: “... a good librarian 
is first of all a good bookman —a person who 
knows hundreds and thousands of louie from 
having read them —a person who reads books 
because he loves them. . . . The education and 
practice of librarianship should never overlook 
this fundamental truth: a librarian who does not 
love and read books is not a good librarian.” 

That the people who use libraries are nearly 
always drawn to those librarians whose knowl- 
edge of books shows they are readers Mr. Powell 
has noticed in his own experience as an admin- 
istrator. 

He believes “there are two kinds of reading 
which librarians should do; one for instruction 
and intellectual growth, the other for entertain- 
ment and delight.” He feels “they are of equal 
importance. . . .” When we read, he urges that 
we use discrimination, choosing the best avail- 
able books in whatever field we like. To him 
there is great value in “browsing, skipping and 
jumping, reading half a dozen books concur- 
rently, mixing reading and living so that one 
heightens and intensifies the other. . . .” 

New friends, greater tolerance, and the pleas- 
ures of recollecting first encounters with good 
books, are some of the rewards of reading which 
the author has known. 

The Californian, in a digression from his 
main theme, emphasizes the importance of build- 
ing up a personal library, however small, and of 
having a book collecting hobby or two in auth- 
ors, or subjects, or both. 

Returning to his original argument, Mr. 
Powell stresses the fact that library users are 


1 Librarian, University of California at Los Angeles Library; Director, Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, California. 
2 Helen E. Haines is the author of Living with Books, and What's in a Novel. 
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not interested in the mechanics of how books are 


made available, but are after books. He tells 
us what we sometimes lose sight of in our en- 
velopment in techniques, namely, that “‘books 
are our commodity and it is our prime respon- 
sibility to know this commodity.” 

In his closing paragraph he makes a plea 
which I think is worth consideration. In his 
words it is this: “I urge you to read the books 
you live with, and to keep your response to them 
always direct, personal, intense and simple. 
Read books with all your body and soul, not 
with your brain alone. . . .” 

* * * 

Since 1930, Lucile F. Fargo’s! The Library in 
the School has been a valuable aid to school li- 
brarians. Through the years its usefulness has 
increased as school libraries have grown in num- 


ber, in importance, and in the quality of service 
rendered. To keep pace with the changing con- 
ditions in the field two revisions of the book 
were made. Now there is available a fourth edi- 
tion with a copyright date of 1947. This edi- 
tion, quoting from Miss Fargo’s ‘“‘Foreword”’ to 
the volume, “‘is . a restatement. Its frame- 
work and organization are similar to that used 
before; but the text has been rewritten with 
such changes in tone, emphasis, and coverage as 
the present status of the library in the school 
suggests... .” Any librarian in school work 
who has not yet seen this current “Fargo” with 
its handsome new format as well as rewritten 
text, would do well to investigate it soon. 


— Epwin C. BLEICHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


1 Lucile F. Fargo. The Library in the School. 4th ed. rev. American Library Association. $4.00. 








school, elementary or secondary. 


year begins on March first. 








Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide 
Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal 
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